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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


tance only if the policy they indicate shows some sign of 
taking practical shape. It cannot be said that much has happened 
yet to justify the hopes raised by the answers given to Mr. Alexander 
Werth in September. Now the Generalissimo has rather surpris- 
ingly (on whose initiative we again do not know, but the thing came 
significantly hard on the heels of Mr. Churchill’s allegation about 
the number of Soviet divisions on a war footing in Occupied Europe) 
given no fewer than 31 replies to a questionnaire submitted by the 
President of the United Press of America. Of Mr. Churchill’s 
200 divisions M. Stalin admits only 60, and says these will soon be 
reduced to 40; on that an open mind must clearly be preserved. 
On the atomic power he declares, satisfactorily but surprisingly, 
for “a strong international control”; M. Molotov has consistently 
rejected, and apparently still rejects, this as incompatible with national 
sovereignty. But more important in many ways are M. Stalin’s 
declarations regarding Germany. He affirms the necessity of estab- 
lishing not only economic but political unity in Germany ; it is the 
Russians who have so far refused resolutely to carry out the pro- 
vision of the Potsdam Agreement which provides that Germany shall 
be treated as a single economic unit. He thinks that a higher level 
of production should be permitted to Germany than was agreed at 
Potsdam, and that the people should be allowed to reconstruct their 
industry and trade and become self-supporting. Though some of 
these statements were simply in the form of affirmative answers to 
leading questions they are obviously encouraging, particularly in view 
of the reports, so far unconfirmed, of discussions between Russians 
and Americans in Berlin on the possible unification of all the four 
zones of Germany. But everything, of course, depends on the posi- 
tion M. Stalin at present holds in the scheme of things in Russia. 
On that there is ground for some perplexity. 


M STALIN’S sets of replies to correspondents are of impor- 
+ 


The Disunited Nations 


To say that the eyes of the world are on the United Nations 
Assembly would not only be to use a cliché, it would also be untrue. 
The meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers, due to be resumed 
on November 4th, the looming issue of Germany, and M. Stalin’s 
Statements on Russian policy all distract attention. Within the 
United Nations organisation so much time is given to the sectional 
and partly artificial issues of Greece, Spain and Persia that the major 








question of the survival of the whole structure is always being post- 
poned. The fact is that the United Nations cannot remain in a half- 
constructed state indefinitely. It may not collapse in a spectacular 
manner, but it is in some danger of becoming a confused mass of 
half-formed and aimless special agencies. To that extent a deter- 
mined and explicit attempt to settle the veto question once and for 
all might breathe the breath of life into the United Nations. Cer- 
tainly no such result can be expected from the other issues occupying 
the agenda—such as the resettlement policy for European refugees, 
the strength of armed forces outside their home territories and the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa. Just how effective the debate 
on the veto will be remains to be seen. The Australian and Cuban 
resolutions in favour of limitation can hardly rouse the Assembly 
as much as an explicit joining of issue among the Great Powers. 
Much depends on whether the British and American representatives, 
who have already voiced their dislike of the immoderate use of the 
veto, are willing to try to define more narrowly the formal limits 
within which it can be used at all, That is the quickest way to bring 
the matter to a head, but it is very unlikely that it will be followed. 
For in the path stands M. Molotov, whose offer to proceed towards 
disarmament was as conciliatory as his opposition to the limitation 
of the veto is unbending. His speech on Tuesday did not follow 
the example of M. Stalin’s recent utterances, but the less eminent 
line of the White Russian and Polish delegates who preceded him 
and introduced once more the futile and dangerous debating device 
of questioning other countries’ motives. This leads right away 
from the responsible discussion of real issues. It inhibits the possi- 
bility of international understanding. If it is not abandoned the 
United Nations will continue to slide into inanition. 


Egyptian Darkness 

It would be most unlike the Egyptians to ignore any of the known 
evices of bargaining in the course of the negotiations on the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty. The recent report, originating in “the Arabic 
Press in Cairo,” to the effect that Britain had recognised Egyptian 
sovereignty over the Sudan, has been denied by Mr. Attlee, but it 
is still being used as a lever to move the British negotiators towards 
concessions. The darkness surrounding the ultimate outcome is 
complete, but there are several points which help to clarify the 
present situation. In the first place the recent talks between Sidky 
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Pasha and Mr. Bevin were not part of the main negotiations on the 
settlement of British relations with Egypt and the Sudan. The 
Egyptian Prime Minister came to London over the heads of the official 
British negotiators and of his own colleagues to establish direct con- 
tact with the British Foreign Minister—a fairly common device for 
securing an extra weight of authority at a lower level. If that was 
his object he failed. Mr. Attlee made it plain in the Commons on 
Monday that no commitment either was or could be entered into 
in conversations outside the negotiations proper ; Abdel Hadi Pasha, 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister, has himself admitted that such con- 
versations formally settle nothing. ‘The Sudan is today under a con- 
dominium, and to recognise a common kingship would hurt no one, 
though the arrangement would obviously end (unless the Sudanese 
desired to continue it) when the Sudan ultimately becomes self- 
governing. That must be the constant aim. It is Sudanese rights, 
not British rights, in the Sudan that this country is under a moral 
obligation to safeguard. 


The Balance in India 

Tadia moves slowly towards self-government in a steadily mounting 
crescendo of communal disorders, The ucw Cabinct, with its five 
Muslim League nominees, met the Central Legislative Assembly on 
Monday. The atmosphere of the Assembly itself was outwardly 
calm, but communal partisans were at blows within a few yards of 
the Council House. This situation is symbolic of the present con- 
dition of India, for though the members of the Assembly in Delhi 
are on the right side of violence, and the rioters and hooligans of 
Calcutta and East Bengal are on the wrong side, neither of them 
is far from the line which separates peace from strife. A week ago 
the murderous wave of knife assaults, acid throwing, arson and 
looting, seemed likely to die away, only to break out again last 
Saturday. And a week from now the rather tense calm reigning 
between Moslems and Hindus in the Indian Coalition Government 
may be broken. There is a whole bagful of pretexts for a quarrel. 
The Muslim League Ministers have never promised to co-operate 
with their Hindu colleagues. Myr. Jinnah still remains outside 
the Cabinet, whereas his duty to India, as distinct from his duty 
to the Muslim League, clearly requires that he shall be inside. The 
League’s principal Minister, Liaqat Ali Khan, has declared that 
he does not regard Pandit Nehru as official leader of the Cabinet 
and that the League Ministers are not committed to Cabinet 
responsibility. The Congress leaders continue to behave in a rela- 
tively conciliatory manner, but they, too, have to face a series of 
exacting tests of their sense of responsibility. It should be sufficient 
that they are also tests of India’s ability to govern herself, but it 
remains to be seen whether that is enough to dispel fixed bad habits. 


Japanese Exports 

Questioned in the Commons on Monday about the future of 
Japanese industry the President of the Board of Trade said he was 
glad to have the opportunity of making a statement on this subject. 
It would be interesting to know why he was glad. He himself made 
it clear that we have only reached the stage of instructing the British 
representatives on the Far Eastern Commission as to the sort of 
Government Japan ought to have in order to conduct the sort of 
economic policy we think Japan ought to conduct. In other 
words, nothing practical has been done. He also pointed out 
that Japan must export to live, that Japanese labour standards 
must be improved, that this will take a long time, and that in the 
meantime Japanese textiles must be exported to meet the needs of 
the Far Eastern markets, which cannot be supplied from other 
sources. In other words the policy question goes round in circles, 
while Japanese low-cost textiles get a fresh footing in the world’s 
markets. There is very little to be glad about. In fact the problem 
of Japanese industry remains unsolved and apparently insoluble. 
Possibly what Sir Stafford meant was that he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to state the policy of His Majesty’s Government. But all he 
said about that was contained in the Potsdam Declaration and there- 
fore was not new. Perhaps it was news to some people that 
Lancashire will not be protected by means of the suppression of the 
Japanese textile industry. But it is really obvious. It is the recog- 
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nition of an American intention which we would be powerless to 
alter even if we wished to. The Americans regard the settlement of 
Japan as their affair, and if any outside voices are listened to they 
will be those of Russia, China and Australia rather than Britain 
We may hope that American policy will not be unduly damaging to 
British interests. But it is only a hope. 


Inquest on the Press 


The debate on the Press in the House of Commons on Tuesda 
served no more useful purpose than the proposed Royal Com. 
mission, which the Government will apparently now appoint, js 
likely to Go. Its recommendations will either lead to Government 
action or they will not. If they do not the Commission is futile - 
if they do the result will take some form of regulation which, as oy 
fringing Press freedom, will be wholly pernicious. The debate itself 
brought no points of view to light, certainly none calculated jo 
tell in favour of the motion, and turned very largely on complete 
irrelevancies such as the alleged misdemeanours of various news. 
paper proprietors. Parliament, through the medium of the Labour 
Government (for the vote, in spite of the Whips being taken off, 
was almost wholly on party lines) has bowed to the behest of the 
National Union of Journalists, which, through its closed-shop policy, 
threatens the independence of the individual journalist more than 
any so-called Press Baron, and granted an enquiry which by the 
nature of things puts the British Press in the dock in the eyes of 
the world. Apart from that the Press itself need feel no particular 
interest in the proceedings of the Commission unless, as has been 
said, the Government takes some action on the basis of them. 
Pressed on that point, Mr. Morrison declared that the Government 
would not necessarily act on any recommendations the Commission 
might make ; on the other hand, he would give no pledge against 
Government action. So far as information about the ownership 
of the Press is concerned, it exists in abundance—in the searching 
and comprehensive report on the British Press published by P.E.P. 
in 1938 particulars to be found in the Stock Exchange Year 
Book and, if necessary, at Somerset House, while the ramifications 
ot concealed subsidiaries, if any, will be brought fully to light when 
the recommendations of the Cohen Report on Company Law are 
given legislative effect, as the Government has undertaken that they 
shall be. No reasonable person wants more than that. 


Efficiency in Defence 

The smallness of the attendance in the House of Commons during 
the discussions on the Defence White Paper indicated, not indiffer- 
ence but substantial satisfaction with the proposals therein outlined ; 
if there had been ground for criticism the critics would have been 
present in force. On certain points there is, of course, room for some 
question. The disappearance of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
is to be regretted for historical reasons, but the new body is better 
adapted to contemporary needs, and the Prime Minister gave em- 
phatic assurances thar the disappearance of the word “ Imperial” 
betokens no kind of loosening of contact with the Dominions ; on 
this point, none the less, there is room for some concern ; the pro- 
vision for liaison officers is not altogether convincing. But on the 
major issue, the unification of the fighting services under a single 
Minister of Defence, with the Prime Minister ultimately responsible 
as he must be, there is general agreement. The size of the new 
committee has its drawbacks, but it is inevitable in view of the com- 
plexity of modern warfare ; Mr. Lyttleton, indeed, suggested with 
some reason that failure to provide for the participation of the 
Ministry of Transport in the commitee’s work was an omission that 
should be rectified. That this country should be thus employed in 
gearing up the machine of war at a moment when all hopes are 
staked on the United Nations could easily be made the subject of 
cynical comment. It is a case not for that, but for sober and melan- 
choly reflection. But as things stand there is no choice, and there 
is nothing provocative about preparedness. With the Government 
and the whole nation the United Nations’ policy holds the foremost 
place. It is only in the event of that machinery breaking down, 
which it will never do through fault of ours, that the other 
machinery wil] be called into action. But since that might conceiv- 
ably happen it must be kept always ready for action. 
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Economics for All 


The process whereby the Conservative Party is acquiring an 
economic policy is slow and not very sure. But it has speeded 
up a little lately and in a speech at Plymouth last Saturday Mr. 
Eden gave it an appreciable fillip. That is not to say he produced 
a complete and detailed picture of his party’s policy. But it was 
a tolerable sketch. His defence of individual ownership of property 
was confident and even aggressive. His statement that a wider 
distribution of property is only possible if there is an expanding 
industrial and agricultural output was practical and realistic. Only 
when he went on to appeal for a trusting spirit between employers 
and workers did he outrun the immediately possible. It is instruc- 
tive to compare Mr. Eden’s speech with some recent statements 
defining parts of the Government’s economic policy. In the 
Commons on Monday the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning said that the private ownership 
of land is not in itself contrary to Government policy. The Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury repeated this statement and added that 
the Government believe in people owning their houses if they wish. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, in a speech at Birmingham on Saturday, 
approved a further implication of property and admitted that the 
profir motive might in certain circumstances be useful. He went 
on to define where usefulness ended and abuse began. The profit 
motive could not justify the inhuman exploitation of labour; it 
must not be allowed to direct resources to non-essential work ; and 
it must not lead to agreements to keep prices up and output down. 
The fact is that if Mr. Morrison and Mr. Eden go on talking they 
will find themselves both saying the same thing. 


Making Social Workers 


In the nineteen schools of social work operating in the British 

Isles there is no common policy and not even an accepted name for 
the diploma gained at the end of the course. The confused condition 
of social studies, resulting from haphazard growth from the early 
days of the century—the settlements and then the universities acting 
independently as sponsors—is very clearly summarised in a new 
brochure, Training for Social Work (Cambridge, 2s. 6d.), which 
follows a conference on the subject held last year by Nuffield College. 
Many national organisations are being examined ; it is certainly time 
to examine the social-study schools. Not that they are not 
prosperous. The war has seen an increase of 70 per cent. in students 
—from 540 in pre-war years to 930 in 1945-6. Also, at last, public 
bodies, pre-eminently London County Council, are beginning to 
employ trained social workers. But employing agencies generally, 
particularly Government Departments, which have done virtually 
nothing either to co-operate in the training or to employ those who 
have taken the courses, need to become far more aware of the train- 
ing that exists. And the training itself needs examination. The 
brochure insists that variety to meet local requirements is desirable, 
but some changes seem peremptory. There should, for example, be 
specialised courses for post-graduates who at the moment are merely 
crowding two-year courses (often below their intellectual attain- 
ments) into one year. A generalised course is approved, with plenty 
of practical work, but if, as advocated, more students are accepted 
and men as well as women are required to train for social work, more 
public bodies will have to open their doors to students. Above all, 
there is need for a general policy among the schools themselves. 


This Week’s “ Spectator ” 

The Spectator this week assumes the enlarged size of 32 pages ; 
among new features is “On the Air,” which will be found on 
page 450. Readers are reminded that a fee of four guineas is paid 
each week for the best column on the radio programmes of the 
previous week ; copy, to the length of 700 words, must be received 
at The Spectator office by first post on Tuesday mornings in 
envelopes marked “ Radio.” This week’s issue should reach the 
United States and Canada by special air-transport in time for 
delivery in the eastern parts of those countries on Saturday. The 
cost of an annua! 2ir-mail subscription is £3 1os., or 14 dollars. 
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“ DEFENCE,” as Adam Smith so wisely observed, “is more important 

than opulence.” Nowadays a Government may count itself lucky 

if it is able to provide either one or the other ; and certainly any 
debate relating directly to either should be a first-rate Parliamentary 
occasion. Wednesday’s debate on the Defence White Paper was 
clearly an exception, partly because the debate necessarily centred 
primarily on administrative machinery, but chiefly because the area 
of agreement was so much wider than the area of controversy. The 
ranks behind the Prime Minister were disappointingly thin when he 
was recommending, competently and dispassionately, the White 
Paper to the House. Mr. Lyttelton, who followed him, never makes 
a bad speech ; but on this occasion a certain unaccustomed huskiness 
of voice made his rather a badly-delivered speech. My impression 
is that, in debates such as this, where there is little Party controversy 
and where an ounce of expert testimony is worth a ton of amateur 
opinion, the Commons are very hard put to it indeed to equal the 
House of Lords as a deliberative assembly. 

* * * * 

T feel a certain notural diffidenee ia tavepuvvlug wes elie sari val SULL 
of Wales. But, as Monday’s debate took us there, a word is due. 
The real difficulty about this debate was its inability to make up its 
mind whether the focus of attention was economics or national senti- 
ment. It certainly seemed that the Government was on weaker 
ground on the former, especially as the advocates of a Secretary of 
State for Wales did not appear to be entirely resolved whether he 
should be a departmental chief, a co-ordinator, or an interpreter of 
Welsh sentiment to English Ministers. The Government put up 
two of its outstanding personalities to speak on its behalf, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps and Mr. Aneurin Bevan; but whether the debate 
deserved the compliment is open to question. However, thoughtful 
contributions there were in plenty, for example, Mr. Daggar and 
Mr. Callaghan from the Government Benches, Mr. Price-White for 
the Conservatives, and Lady Megan Lloyd-George, Mr. Hopkin 
Morris and Sir Henry Morris-Jones from the two Liberal camps, 

* * * . 

Tuesday brought many of us on to more familiar ground. What- 
ever else may be said about the Press Debate, it was a live Par- 
liamentary occasion. As the debate went on, it assumed, with the 
exception of one or two speeches, an increasingly Party flavour, 
which may have been inevitable but was perhaps unfortunate. 
Though the vote was “ free ””—and quite a number of Socialist mem- 
bers availed themselves of their freedom to differ from the majority— 
many had a feeling that the matter was res judicata from the start, 
in that the Lord President had already made up his important mind. 
Nevertheless, the debate flowed fast and free. Mr. Haydn Davies 
and Mr. Maurice Webb were perhaps the star turns of the Socialist 
journalists rather than the polemical Mr. Foot, with a good support- 
ing speech from Mr. Gordon-Walker. On the other side, Mr. Wilson 
Harris made an excellent speech, concise and pointed. Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe brought up the heavy forensic artillery with great 
effect, and Mr. Maude supplied harassing fire from his mobile light 
artillery. Sir David is most impressive in debate ; but the influence 
of Nuremberg has made him err on the side of length. The first 
rule of oratory is to maintain at all times close contact with the 
audience. At one point in his speech Sir David appeared to be losing 
contact, though he regained it for an excellent finish. 

. * * * 

On Wednesday Mr. Skeffington-Lodge wanted to know whether 
the “Second World War” was not an undesirable title owing to 
its possible suggestion of a third. The Prime Minister thought not. 
After all, there had been a First and Second Punic War, but not a 
third. Has history momentarily deserted our statesmen? I thought, 
as Macaulay might have said, that every schoolboy knew the Third 
Punic War, instigated by the implacable Cato with his slogan Delenda 
est Carthago. If one wanted to press the parallel, one might add 


that the war was unjust, unnecessary, short, and sharp—all of which 
would be true, no doubt, of a war in the atomic aga It is mors 
cheerful to reflect that the Third Punic War did not start till over 
fifty years after the end of the Second. 


D. C. W.-S. 





ITH the advent of November winter may be said to have 

well begun ; and winter in Germany is likely to bring disaster 
on a scale not yet as much as imagined. There are men on the spot 
indeed who say there should be no talk of coming collapse because 
collapse is already in progress. Conditions are substantially worse 
than the British public realises. The effects of food-shortage are 
cumulative, and the privation of past months will tell just when low 
temperatures and the lack of all forms of domestic heating make 
the strain on the human system heaviest. There is tragic signifi- 
cance in the reminder of General Sir Brian Robertson, Deputy 
Military Governor of the British Zone, giving evidence before a 
House of Commons Committee in the warmth of May, that a false 
impression is given by the sight of the people in the streets, because 
it is only those who are fit enough to walk about the streets who 
are in the streets. Whether it gets worse or better, the food situ- 
ation is at the root of everything in Germany. Because they are 
wadeefed tha minere cannot maintain the supply of coal (they are 
doing it momentarily now on extra rations); for lack of coal steel- 
works are closing down ; for lack of steel tools and machinery 
for the production of food, and consumers’ goods to be exported 
in payment for food, are not forthcoming. The British Zone at 
normal times never produced enough for its needs ; when Germany 
was an economic unit the industrial west was naturally fed from 
the mainly agricultural east. Today a line of demarcation more 
impenetrable than an international frontier separates the two. The 
British Zone produces one-third of what it needs ; the rest has to 
be imported from abroad, mainly from dollar areas, and it is 
costing the British taxpayer at present {80,000,000 a year. It may 
soon cost him more. 

But the crisis in the British Zone in Germany—for it is nothing 
less than that—concerns far more than the problem of food and 
coal. The whole administration is showing itself completely 
unequal to the situation, and things, instead of getting better, are 
in some respects getting worse. Hardly yet has the magnitude of 
the problem the British Zone presents been realised. We are 
administering there a population of some 22,000,000, larger than 
that of all but three or four European countries, and the per- 
sonnel available is inadequate both in quantity and in quality. Nor 
are mere numbers any gauge of the magnitude of the problem. 
We are committed to a policy of rigorous denazification ; the need 
for that is demonstrated by the statement Lord Montgomery 
made when he laid down his command that 75 per cent of the 
German people were then still hard-bitten Nazis. Yet to bar 
ex-Nazis from every position of importance is to bring the indus- 
trial and intellectual life of the country to a standstill. Everyone 
doing anything that mattered in Germany from the late thirties 
onward had to be at least nominally a Nazi. Everyone in a 
managerial position in the mines was necessarily a Nazi, and the 
mines cannot be run without them today. Every journalist had 
to be a Nazi, and you can get no efficient papers now without 
employing some of them. Most school teachers are Nazis. Here, 
where Nazi ideas can be so subtly and secretly inculcated, the 
employment of anyone with a Nazi record must be ruled out ; but 
the difficulties of organising an educational system are vastly 
accentuated thereby. It is such a territory, inhabited by a popu- 
lation of such a size, which we are endeavouring to run with an 
improvised and far from efficient administration to take the place 
of the established Ministries, fully and adequately staffed, on which 
in an ordinary country the size of the British Zone the task would 
normally devolve. 

To call the administration inefficient is to do an apparent injustice 
to numbers of able and devoted men who are in fact doing wonders 
in an almost impossible situation. But the testimony is almost 
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universal that while the men at the top are admirable the lower 
ranges of the administration must be rigorously overhauled if the 
machine is to be «aved tiv breaking down completely. The 
reason for that is obv.ous. We are living in Germany from hanj 
to mouth. No iong-term policy has been formulated—partly, 
but by no means whoily, because of the failure to reach satisfactory 
working agreements with the other occupying Powers ; the econo- 
mic unification of the British and American Zones will help, but its 
advantages are not beginning to be reaped yet. The result is that 
no security of tenure can be given to members of the Control 
Commiss:on’s administrative service. It would be none too easy 
at the best to secure first-class men for Germany when so many 
first-class jobs are available for them at home. It is quite im- 
possible when no long-term engagement can be offered, and no 
assurance given about re-employment at home and ultimate 
pension rights. The result is that the lower ranks of the admini- 
stration are being increasingly filled with men who are thers 
because they would find it hard to hold their own at home. Only 
one solution seems possible—to integrate the Control Commission 
service with the Home Giil Service, providing for a certain 
amount of interchange, and ensuring to members of the administra- 
tion in Germany the same conditions of security and Pension as 
civil servants in Britain enjoy. The Post Office is actually doing 
that, with completely satisfactory results. 

But there is a larger, and a more delicate because a largely per- 
sonal, problem. It is manifest that the situation in Germany calls 
clamantly for the appointment as head of the Control Commission 
of a man of outstanding ability, either with actual Cabinet rank or 
with authority to take far-reaching decisions on the spot and with 
the completest freedom of access to the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet regarding questions that can be only settled at that level. 
The present Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Mr. Hynd, who 
is head of the Control Office for Germany and Austria, has done 
admirable work, which should receive, as indeed it has received, 
general recognition. He is a notable example of a man courageous- 
ly facing responsibilities for which his past experience gave 
him no special qualifications. But no one would suggest that he 
is a man of the calibre of the Foreign Minister, and it is someone 
of that order, and nothing less, who is urgently needed in 
Germany today. The question may well be asked whether and 
where such a man can be found. No ready answer suggests itself. 
The Prime Minister will probably feel it must be a political appoint- 
ment, and to restrict the search to members of the Labour Party 
makes an intractable problem more intractable still. But it is a 
problem that as a whole can be burked only at the gravest risk. 
The words “as a whole” are used advisedly, because it is a 
question of machinery as well as men. It is highly doubtful 
wisdom, to begin with, to give a Minister for whom Germany must 
be almost too heavy a burden responsibility for Austria as well. 
It is equally doubtful wisdom to place the seat of British authority 
in Berlin, deep-set in the Russian Zone, and not in the British 
Zone itself. Berlin must be the centre for contact with the other 
Allies, but transit, whether by rail or by air, is quite good enough 
now to enable Commission officials to be in Berlin as often as 
necessary. Least of all can the British Zone be administered from 
St. James’s Square. The right place for the Head of the Control 
Commission is Germany. 

But policy is not made by the responsible Minister. It must 
be made by the Cabinet itself, and to all appearance a considered 
policy for Germany is not made yet. It is true that British policy 
depends to some extent on discussions with the Allies, and it is 
possible, particularly in view of M. Stalin’s latest declaration, that 
when the Foreign Ministers begin their conversations on Germany 
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this month they will make better progress than they did with the 
treaties with the lesser enemy Powers at Paris. But meanwhile the 
rot in the British Zone must be somehow checked. It is imperative 
that Germany be put economically on her feet, for if she cannot 
carry herself no one else can carry her. With or without Allied 
agreement that attempt must be made so far as the British Zone 
is concerned. Production must somehow be stimulated. There 
js no conceivable military danger from Germany for years to come, 
and if plants that ought to be working fruitfully for home con- 
sumption or the export trade are dismantled because they are 
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capable of being adapted to war-production, if timber urgently 
needed for all sorts of purposes is used, as it is being today on a 
large scale, for packing machinery for removal to Allied coun- 
tries as reparations, then a breakdown of the whole of German 
economy is assured. We cannot go on as we are going. We cannot 
refuse employment wholesale to ex-Nazis and turn them into Com- 
munists by leaving them idle. How far the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet realise the immensity of the task and the degree to 
which we are falling short of executing it can only be surmised. 
No single question should have a prior claim on their attention. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE fact that Mr. Churchill is bringing a libel action against the 

author and publishers of an American bcok called Dinner at the 
White House is of some interest. I have no idea what the alleged 
libel is, and the general merits of the book can have nothing to do 
with ir one way or the other. It is a singular volume. The writer, 
Louis Adamic, was, to his obvious (and very natural) gratification 
invited to dinner at the White House with President Roosevelt, and 
unexpectedly found Mr. Churchill among the guests. The furiction 
is ingenuously described down to allest detail, from the 
moment when Mr. and Mrs. Adam ing failed to get accom- 
modation in any Washington Hotel, changed into evening dress in the 
“washroom” at the Union Station, till they got back to North 
Philadelphia at 5 a.m. the morning after. The record of what Mr. 
Churchill is reported as saying to Mr. Adamic I will leave alone ; 
that may concern the libel ; what Mr. Adamic said to Mr. Churchill 
is illuminating. When they were introduced he said “ Gocd evening, 
Mr. Prime Minister.” As they went down to dinner he said “ It’s 
a privilege to meet you, Mr. Prime Minister.” Then followed a 
few halting sentences about a previous book by Mr. Adamic, of 
which Mr. Churchill had read part. As the party broke off Mr. 
Adamic remarked “I want to say again, Mr. Prime Minister, that 
it was a privilege to meet you.” Mr. Churchill strangely omitted 
to reply “Same to you” or words to any such effect. Then Mrs. 
Adamic went to a concert with Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
stayed where he was with F.D.R. 

. * + _ 

I am very glad, by the way, that Mr. Churchill can spare time 
from thoughts on litigation to commend the appeal for funds now 
being made by Bristol University, of which he is Chancellor. Bristol 
is one of the youngest of the universities of Britain, and it is serving 
a large region in the West of England singularly well. On it, as on 
ill other universities, great demands are being made, and a corre- 
sponding extension of buildings and equipment is essential. Its 
Chancellor is quite right in saying that the financing of that cannot 
be left entirely to the State. I am very glad to see that towards the 
desired £300,000 as much as £136,400 had been promised when the 
appeal was launched on Tuesday. 

+ * * * 

The debate on the proposed Royal Commission en the Press on 
Tuesday was a patchy affair, with some good speeches on either side 
and some far otherwise. The fundamental questions, whether there 
was really a case for a Royal Commission, and what such a body 
could be expected to accomplish, were for most of the debate buried 
under a mass of irreievancies. The decision to take the Party Whips 
off made little difference. Eight Labour Members voted against the 
resolution to appoint a Commission, and a larger number deliberately 
abstained. Some of the more responsible members of the Party 
said frankly the next day that the Government, in spite of the 
majority vote, would be well advised to think again and let the whole 
thing drop. But I fancy Mr. Morrison has made the cause of the 
N.U.J. too much his own for that. One curious feature of the dis- 
cussion was that several speakers justified the demand for a Royal 
Commission by urging the need for an exhaustive examination of the 
working of the laws of libel, and apparently made an impression on 
the House thereby. None of them seemed to be aware that an 
influential committee appointed by the Lord Chancellor before the 
war, and presided cver by Lord Porter, is hard at work on the subject. 


It is a great pity that the Stationery Office does not make its publi- 
cations more generally available. The necessity of writing to Kings- 
way and enclosing a postal order, I am quite certain, deters fifty per 
cent. of purchasers of blue-books from purchasing them at all. For 
that reason one of the most important and absorbingly interesting 
of such publications, published since this column last appeared, will 
not get half the publicitv it deserves 
and technical but its number is 170-1, it costs 2s. 6d., and it consists 
of a verbatim report of the evidence taken by members of the House 
of Commons Select Committee on Expenditure who went to Ger- 
many earlier this year to look into the £80,000,000 which the occupa- 
tion is costing the British taxpayer. When I mention that the first 
witness was General Sir Brian Robertson, in some ways the most 
important personality in the British Zone, and that his evidence, in 
the form of question and answer, runs to over forty columns, the 
value of the report needs little further demonstration. And through 
other witnesses an immense amount of information and explanation 
about the present situation in Germany was elicited. There are few 


more illuminating and authoritative compilations on the subject. 
-_ * * * 
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Past references to that notorious institution, the University of 
Sulgrave, are responsible for bringing to my desk from time to time 
particulars of other singular adventures in the university world. 
The latest is the Edinburgh Theological Hall, with a registrar resid- 
ing at Glasgow, and affiliated, not, rather strangely, to cither of the 
historic universities domiciled in those two cities, but to the London 
College of Theology (University of North Madras). Through this 
attractive co-operative effort, linking north and south, east and west, 
diploma courses for ministers and laymen by postal tuition have 
been instituted by a staff of “Tutors and Examiners for Degrees 
in Scotland in Divinity, Arts, Literature and Philosophy.” Who 
confers the degrees, or the diplomas, as the case may be, is not indi- 
cated. A little light on this would be welcome. 

* * 7 + 

The contest for the Scottish Universities vacancy might be exe 
pected to be of more than ordinary interest with Col. Walter Elliot, 
Dr. Scott Stevenson and Dr. C. E. M. Joad standing. Actually it 
will not, for the candidates in a university contest do nothing but 
issue addresses. Dr. Joad’s intervention is unexpected, and unless 
he can establish closer association with Scotland, and some Scottish 
university, than the reference books indicate I should not expect 
his candidature to worry his opponents much ; Scotsmen hold strong 
views on such questions. On the whole, Col. Elliot seems likely 
to pull it off and his presence should be an acquisition to the House. 

+ * * * 

I usually agree with the Bishop of Chichester’s views on Germany, 
I certainly agree with him that the process of denazification has 
probably gone far enough—or nearly so, for I fancy there are some 
nasty bits to clear up yet. But to enunciate that doctrine in a sermon 
to Germans in Berlin seems to me, I am bound to say, very question- 
able. Denazification is a matter of high policy, and it is to those in 
authority that representations should be made, in private, not to 
Germans in public. 

* * * * 


How married undergraduates live. One of them at Cambridge, I 


am told, has settled down in a trailer-caravan. Has the University 
made it a licensed !odging-house ? 


JANUS. 











T.U.C. REFLECTIONS 


By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 


HE invigorating air of Brighton was not alone responsible for 
the confident and buoyant mood in which delegates to last 
week’s Trade Union Congress assembled. The Congress had sound 
reasons for a substantial measure of self-satisfaction. The affiliated 
membership, reinforced by the return of some 350,000 Civil Servants, 
whose organisations had been compulsorily disaffiliated since 1927, 
stood at nearly seven millions. The funds of the Unions, undepleted 
by any large-scale industrial dispute for years past, were gratifyingly 
high. A Labour Government, for which the Unions had worked 
for decades, was in power at Westminster, with the biggest majority 
in modern times. On such a Government the unions, which 
provide the Labour Party with most of the sinews of war, could 
expect to exert very great influence. The outlook appeared “set 
fair.” But the critical observer will find a good deal of matter for 
concern in the proceedings and at some of the decisions taken. He 
will remark, too, how great a proportion of the time of Congress 
was occupied with purely political questions, to the practical exclu- 
sien af enme great and imnortant trade union issues which call for 
early solution in the new economic and political set-up in Britain. 

Consider for a moment what Congress did and some of the things 
it omitted to do. On the issue of the Closed Shop, the General 
Council appeared to be somewhat embarrassed, and it took the 
unusual step of issuing a “White Paper” on the subject to the 
delegates. This document makes curious reading. It begins by 
deploring the use of the description, the Closed Shop, which, like 
Mr. Isaacs in the Commons recently, it seems to regard as a phrase 
“imported from America by ill-disposed persons to embarrass the 
Government.” It ends by endorsing the fact of the Closed Shop 
in every connection save one. For the document makes it quite 
clear that the General Council approves the Closed Shop as directed 
against non-unionists. It approves it as directed against what it 
describes as “splinter” organisations and against the members of 
“ breakaway” Unions. It approves it as directed against members 
of Unions not affiliated to the T.U.C.—i.e., it wants a Closed Shop 
not only for industry but for itself. It is against the Closed Shop 
as directed by one affiliated Union against another where both are 
well established. That is to say, it is against the Closed Shop where 
it is impossible anyway. 

There are twenty-one million wage-carners in Britain, of whom 
some seven millions are in affiliated organisations. The Council 
favours the Closed Shop in respect of the other fourteen millions— 
which appears to be sufficiently comprehensive. The discussion on 
this issue revealed little understanding of the issues involved in it. 
When the element of compulsion is introduced into trade unionism, 
a subtle, but ultimately far-reaching, change takes place in the 
relationship of leaders and led. The Closed Shop puts into the 
hands of the leadership—since exclusion from membership involves 
expulsion from the job—a power with which it ought not to be 
invested. 

The Government is conscious that there is great public interest 
In this matter, and that there may be political dynamite in it. It 
would, I think, have preferred the Unions not to raise this issue. 
But now that it has been raised, by the London Transport dismissals 
and the T.U.C. document, it is torn between the desire not to 
endorse the document—which would be politically extremely un- 
wise—and the desire not to come into conflict with large and 
powerful Unions. So it seeks refuge in “ neutrality,” and the specious 
plea that the matter is one to be settled within industry itself. It 
will find that position difficult to sustain. 

There is an obvious disparity between the recognition by Congress 
of the need for increased production and its endorsement of the 
demand for the Forty-Hour Week at a time when the country is 
suffering from acute shortages in many directions. The explanation 
here is that there is probably a tacit understanding between the 
General Council and the Government that this demand is not to be 
treated too seriously—at any rate not yet. The Congress was more 


concerned with staking a claim than with presenting a demand for 
immediate implementation. 


It does not follow that the forty-hour 
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week would result in decreased production. But when the Present 
sellers’ market disappears, and we confront a buyers’ market insteag 
it will be necessary to demonstrate that it doesn’t. ’ 

Arthur Horner, one of the ablest and most courageous of the 
union leaders, was emotionally disturbed by the prospects in the 
coal industry this winter. He forecast a shortage of five million 
tons, which would involve us in having a million unemployed. ]; 
is a pity that he and Shinwell—the two men who should know best— 
should speak in such divergent strains on this matter, for it js 
very vital to all of us. Personally, I should be inclined to accept 
Horner’s view rather than Shinwell’s. Only political bias could, in 
these circumstances, explain the reaction of a great part of Congress 
t the question of what to do with the Poles now in England. One 
would have thought that with an overall shortage of manpower, and 
a specific and very dangerous shortage in the mining industry, the 
thing to do with the Poles was to get them at work as soon as 
possible. That would help our industrial problem, and it might 
stop the “ strutting about” of the Poles, of which delegates com- 
plained ; no humane person could advocate handing over the Poles 
to the tender mercies of the present Polish Government. In this 
debate the growth of Communist influence within the trade union 
movement was plainly discernible, and it was not without reason 
that the Prime Minister, n he came to address delegates, devoted 
so much of his speech to roblem. Mr. Attlee’s standing with 
Congress, as with the La arty in the House of Commons, was 
seen to be extremely high. It is curious how this quiet and un- 
demonstrative man, possessing none of the immense gifts of popular 
appeal and personal magnetism of his predecessor in the Premiership, 
has so completely imposed himself on both wings of the Labour 
movement. The secret lies in his modesty and his sincerity. Labour 
trusts him. It believes that he will quietly but firmly do the things 
that he says he will do. Labour feels with Shakespeare that “ Brag 
is a good dog, but Holdfast is a better.” Towards MacDonald trade 
unionists were admiring—before 1931. Towards Attlee they feel 
positively protective. “Whom the gods would preserve they first 
make gentle.” 

On the question of wages, Congress turned down a resolution 
calling for the formulation of a wages policy. The argument of 
Mr. Deakin that a decision to call for a wages policy was likely to 
result in employers going slow on claims already advanced, or in 
contemplation, doubtless influenced some minds. But there is a 
deeper difficulty at the back of the minds of the T.U.C., which also 
accounts for its failure to act in other spheres. It is the difficulty 
of formulating any policy which would command general agree- 
ment. The divisions between industry and industry, between craft 
and craft, between skilled and unskilled, go deep. No general policy 
covering the lot would appear to have much chance of securing 
general assent. True, the absence of a general policy involves the 
acceptance of the crazily anomalous wages-structure resulting from 
dozens of different sets of negotiations conducted in different cir- 
cumstances by different negotiators. But the attempt to formulate 
a general policy would probably split Congress badly, while the 
anomalies of the present structure only upset individual unions. So 
Congress decided to dodge this issue. 

Nor did it do anything of consequence in regard to another vital 
problem. I refer to the problem of trade union demarcation. Con- 
gress properly claims that the unions should be “ partners in in- 
dustry.” And years ago the General Council drew the inference that 
workers should be organised “on the basis of industry.” But they 
are only partly so organised. The Congress is a collection of unions 
organised on many different bases. There is organisation by 
industry, as in the case of the miners. There is organisation on the 
basis of craft—as with the woodworkers, printers, engineers and the 
rest. There is organisation which appears to rest on no clearly 
recognisable principle at all, except to gather members wherever 
they can be found, as with the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and the General and Municipal Workers’ Union. And there 
is organisation based on the separation of the supervisors from the 
supervised—as in the railway industry. Each union, of whatever 
kind, has its own history and traditions, and the task of getting them 
arranged on the basis of industry appears beyond the wit of man. 
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Certainly it is beyond the wit of the General Council, which 
contents itself with enunciating broad principles and furthering 
suitable amalgamations where it can. 

A third issue, commented upon in speeches but not made the 
subject of action, was the need for increasing production in Britain, 
if the Money payments made under the Social Insurance schemes are 
to express any real improvement in the standards of life of the sick, 
aged and unemployed, and if wages advances are to possess anything 
beyond a nominal significance. The problem of increasing produc- 
tion is too big to be discussed at the end of an article like this. 
But one element in it is the survival of restrictive trade union 
practices from days of widespread fear of unemployment into days 
marked by a heavy shortage of manpower, and into a situation in 
which “full employment ” is to dominate Government policy. There 
js widespread theoretical recognition that the old practices are in- 
consistent with the new situation. Bur unless action supplements 
the recognition, much of the good work of the Government in the 
field of sociai betterment will be undone, and much of the efforts 
of the Unions to improve inmoney-wages will be wasted. 

Mr. Shinwell protested a little too much that never was the 
embrace between the Congress and the Labour Party so close as 
now. They are, in fact, uneasy bedfellows, but neither wants to 
push the other out of bed. On the whole, they afte warm and 
comfortable, if not excessively loving, teg@her. Which is about as 
much as can be hoped for in this imperfect world. 


EVOLVING JAMAICA 


By F. W. SKINNARD, M.P. 

HE recent recurrence of serious labour troubles in Jamaica and 

the consequent trial for manslaughter, and the acquittal, of 

Alexander Bustamente and Frank Pixley, Ministers respectively of 
Communications and Social Welfare, have served as a reminder 
that one of the most important of the many new colonial constitu- 
tional experiments is now approaching the end of the second year of 

its probationary period. The constitution came into force in Novem- 

ber, 1944, and a general election took place in the following month. 

I have recently had the opportunity of seeing the new machinery 

at work. 

The position of Jamaica was unique, because the colony was return- 
ing t0 a form of cesponsible, representative government after an 
interval of 78 years, and because the proposals for reform submittcd 
by the spokesmen for organised public opinion were, to all intents 
and purposes, adopted in their entirety. A bicameral legislature was 
set up, consisting of a House of Representatives of 32 members 
elected on a basis of universal adult suffrage, and a nominated Legis- 
lative Council of 15 official and non-official members. The Privy 
Council disappeared from the constitution, except for questions of 
prerogative, in favour of an Executive Council of ten, of whom five 
are elected by the House of Representatives, and three official and 
two unofficial members nominated by the Governor from the Legis- 
lative Council. The Governor himself is the chairman with a casting, 
but not an original, vote. This new body is the principal instrument 
of policy, with the duty of preparing the Budget and having to 
approve, by a majority, of Bills before their introduction in either 
House of the Legislature. It functions, in effect, as a Cabinet, and 
the five elected members are appointed Ministers in charge of de- 
partments of administration. They are the Leader of the House of 
Representatives, who acts also as Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of that Chamber, and the Ministers of Communications, Agri- 
culture, Education and Social Welfare, who preside as such over 
House committees concerned with their departments. 

The power of certification of measures which he considers essential 
but which have been rejected by the Legislature is exercised by che 
Governor in accordance with the advice of the Executive Council, 
and he retains the power of veto, but, before refusing assent, must 
consult his Ministers and, if they do not agree, the Secretary of 
State. The constitution is to be tried out for a full electoral period 
of five years, after which the position is to be reviewed. 

Jamaica is rather bigger than the combined area of the English 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, being easily the largest of the British 
West Indies. The island is very mountainous, with ranges runnéag 
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from east to west, and with much of the central range covered by 
a limestone cap which forms a broken plateau between a thousand 
and two thousand feet above sea level. Except for portions 
of the limestone area where the soil is too thin for crops, cultivation 
has been extended over the greater part of the island. It is possible 
to farm most of the hillsides almost to the summit, especially in the 
Blue Mountain area, whose rocks are shales and conglomerates which 
disintegrate to form very fertile soil. The population at the «ast 
census was 1,237,063, of whom 598,267 were males and 638,796 
females, Among them white inhabitants numbered 14,793, coloured 
216,250, and black 965,944. 

From its capture by Penn and Venables in 1655, the island was 
under military rule until 1661, when an executive council under a 
Captain General was introduced, and a year later a Legislative Assem- 
bly was established with power to make laws subject to a disallowance 
by the Crown. After the rebellion of 1865 and the recall of Governor 
Eyre the constitution was abrogated, and Crown Colony government 
instituted, with a Legislative Council consisting entirely of officials and 
nominated members. What the then Lord Derby described as “a 
moderate step in advance” was taken in 1884 when nine elected 
members entered the council and against the united vote of six of 
these the official membuiy Could not force through any policy. The 
number of clected members was increased to fourteen in 1895, and 
from that date until 1944 there was an ever-growing demand for 
further constituuonal advance. Several plans were brought forward 
but these proved unacceptable, and the principal result of the steady 
agitation was the emergence of organised political parties, notably 
the Jamaica Labour Party led by Alexander Bustamente and the 
People’s National Party founded by Norman Manley, K.C. Behind 
the former was the Bustamente Industrial Trade Union, which, 
according to the first object in its beok of rules, exists to “ unite 
into one organisation, regardless of creed, colour, nationality or 
political affiliation, all types and classes of workers in Jamaica.” 
It claims a membership of 200,000, but regularly contributing 
unionists are probably considerably less than half that number. 

The P.N.P. is enthusiastically backed by the Jamaica Trade Union 
Congress, whose affiliates ere organised on more orthodox lines, and 
although the total membership is put at only 23,000 it is well dis- 
ciplined, and mainly composed of civil servants, the more skilled 
manual workers, clerks and shop assistants. At the General Election 
of December, 1944, although other groups put up candidates, the 
contest resolved itself into a trial of strength between Bustamente 
and Manley in which the latter was decisively beaten, failing to 
secure election himself. The new House of Representatives was 
composed of 23 Labour, four P.N.P. and five independent members. 
Some of the Independents are so closely allied with Bustamente as 
to be indistinguishable from his official followers, and one of them 
was chosen Leader of the House and entered the Executive Council. 

The new Government faced tasks of unprecedented difficulty, for 
to the consequences of the prolonged economic depression which had 
afflicted the whole of the West Indies were added the disruption 
due to the war, when even the restricted peacetime overseas markets 
were closed to Jamaica’s exports, and the pressing problems of re- 
organisation and land rehabilitation which peace has brought in its 
train. In 1944 Jamaica suffered one of the severest hurricanes in 
its history, which ruined the coconut industry and blew down the 
banana groves as well as destroying thousands of flimsy peasant 
dwellings, and in 1945 and again this year there were disastrous 
droughts. Large areas of former banana-land have been laid waste 
by the soil fungus of Panama disease, while careless husbandry, 
particularly yam and ginger growing on steep hillsides, has turned 
into stony desert many once fertile slopes. 

Where at one time it was so difficult to secure labour that coolies 
were imported, there is unemployment and under-employment. The 
population is increasing at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, and 
the former emigration-outlets to other Caribbean countries have been 
closed for some years, although there is a seasonal demand for rhe 
strongest and healthiest labourers to go to the U.S.A. One of the 
legacies of slavery is the low social standard which is responsible 
for an illegitimacy rate of 70 per cent., and, as the Moyne Report 
pointed out, even faithful concubinage is losing ground in favour 
of casual unions. There is 40 per cent. illiteracy, and even if it were 
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possible to enforce the law as to compulsory school attendance, there 
are not enough teachers or school places to accommodate the pupils, 
and many families cannot provide the children with clothes. 

The new Government, then, has many problems. The Executive 
Council, considering its mixed composition, is generally held to 
have worked surprisingly well under a tactful Governor, but 
the elected members in their speeches in the House of Representa- 
tives do not appear to have grasped the idea of collective Cabinet 
responsibility, taking full credit for all popular measures to themselves 
and disclaiming the paternity of others less welcome. In the House 
of Representatives Bustamente is the dominant figure, and, although 
Dr. Lloyd and his three colleagues are able in opposition, the rce- 
mainder of the members take their cue from the redoubtable but 
erratic Minister of Communications. The Legislative Council is, of 
course, less in the public eye, and is obviously concerned that a 
fair trial shall be given to the new constitution, even to a degree of 
self-effacement praiseworthy in the circumstances. 

A ten-year development plan, to be carried through partly with 
the assistance of the Colonial Welfare Fund, is now being hammered 
Out again ; the first two drafts met with bitter apposition. In its new 
form it tries to meet the need for rapid provision of social agencies 
and services, while at the same timé recogulsing uic mecessity for 
assistance to agriculture and industry. It will be successful only ‘f 
it halts the drift to the towns by making it more profitable in terms 
of cash to remain on the land than to loaf on celief in Kingston, and 
by giving rural areas the lion’s share of the new social services. 


THE PUZZLE OF THE KREMLIN 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 

HERE is a magnificent scene in Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, The 
Tsar’s Bride, laid in the Beautiful (or Red) Square of old 
Moscow, where a busy market is in progress outside the closed gates 
of the Kremlin. Trumpets are heard; the gates open, and the 
crowd scatters in terror before the men of the Tsar’s bodyguard, 
who bound forward, curved swords half-drawn, to clear the square 
for their master’s passage. Ivan IV of Russia emerges slowly into 
the sunlight and the half-empty square, Jeaning heavily on his long 
staff. 

The foreigner who resides in Moscow today may at certain times 
observe a sudden and indefinable tension in the bearing of Russian 
passers-by whose business takes them across the Red Square—a 
tension which seems to spread from the blue-capped guards on duty 
at the Kremlin gate. A tiny and penetrating bell can be heard 
ringing continuously somewhere inside, and three or four long s'lver- 
grey cars come roaring over the drawbridge and out across the 
Square, the figures of their occupants barely d’scernible within. 
The guards stand rigidly to attention, and the cars d'sappear along 
the Ilyinka or the Tberskaya, where more blue-topped caps, hitherto 
unnoticed, now meet the eye at every corner. 

The present-day atmosphere which surrounds the Kremlin repro- 
duces many of the features which characterised the period of 
Muscovite and Russian history before Peter moved his capital to the 
Baltic. Then, as now, an all-pervadiag fear of the rulers of Russia 
was reflected in the secrecy surrounding the movements of the 
sovereign and his immediate circle when outside the confines of the 
great fortress above the Moskva river. Then, as now, this secrecy 
extended to events inside the walls of the Kremlin itself. Changes 
within the ruling circle have therefore been attended by a spate of 
whispered rumour and counter-rumour among the citizens of 
Moscow, which is the inevitable accompaniment of great events 
in a society rigidly debarred from human contact with its rulers. 
Faced with such difficulties, magnified as they are by distance and 
by the lack of uncensored newspaper reports from the Russian 
capital, the Western observer must make the best deductions he can 
from such facts and statements as are released by the Soviet news 
and propaganda machine. and may consider them against the back- 
ground of Russian history, a background which is unchanged in its 
essentials since the days of Ivan IV. 

The events of 1946 inside Russia, as far as they are known, give 
the impression of an increase in the tempo of changes in the structure 
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of Russian Government. The Government itself is stil] in transition 
between its war-time and peace-time forms. Coincident with these 
changes, a silent struggle for power is in progress within the walls 
of the Kremlin, the outcome of which will decide the nominal as 
well as the actual form of the Government of Russia for some years 
to come. Two trends at least are clear. First, Stalin’s personal grip 
is loosening, and this is the cause of the present internal conflict. 
Secondly, the merging of the Communist Party leadership with the 
Government of Russia is approaching finality. It now seems certain 
that Stalin’s recent pronouncements in reply to questions put to him 
by Mr. Alexander Werth have not in any way affected the course 
of Soviet foreign policy. Had his influence been all that it has 
hitherto, some slight repercussion at least should have been detected, 
if only to preserve the value of similar pronouncements in the future, 

Russia, together with the Communist parties throughout the world, 
is ruled, in fact, by the Politburo of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik), to give jy 
its full title. The Politburo consists of ten full members and four 
candidate (or non-voting) members. Of the ten full members, one 
is Chairman and seven are Deputy-Chairmen, of the Council of 
Ministers, which is the Government of the U.S.S.R. One of the 
rema'nder is Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the Union, wh'ch 
is the legislative rubber-stamp of the U.S.S.R. The tenth holds a 
similar position in the aine, by far the most important republic 
in the Union outside Russi itself. Of th- non-voting members of 
the Politburo, two are Deputy-Chairmen of the Council of Ministers, 
One is President of the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union, the nominal Head of the State, and the fourth holds the 
key position of First Deputy to the Minister of the Armed Forces. 
The fourteen members of the Politburo thus occupy the fourteen 
most important positions in the Government of Russia. The situa- 
tion in this respect is quite different from that existing before 1941, 
when Stalin himself held no official position in the Government. 

There are a few more facts which can be fitted into the sombre 
background of the Kremlin jigsaw puzzle. Last wnter Stalin tock 
a lengthy and well-earned rest in the pine-scented hills above Sochi 
on the coast of the Black Sea. As a consequence, he was absent 
from Moscow on November 7th, the anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution. In March, 1946, amid acclamaticn from all those presenr, 
he opened the session of the Soviet of the Union in the Kremlin 
Palace. In October he was absent from the second session ot the 
Soviet, and it is understood that he is again resting. October is 
a damp and unpleasant month in Moscow, particularly when the 
winter is early. Certain other events must be considered in this 
context. In March of this year Andreev was appointed one of the 
eight Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers. He is an old 
Balshevik and a long-standing personal favourite of Stalin’s, a fact 
which stood him in good stead when he was relieved from his duties 
as Commissar for Transport in 1935, to make way for the brilliant 
organiser Kaganovich. Since 1935 Andreev has been primarily 
responsible for agriculture. In October of this year he was made 
Chairman of the Council for Collective Farm Affairs, with a mandate 
to purge the agricultural organisation of the Univn and line it up 
once more with strict Communist orthodoxy, after the slackness 
and malpractices which developed during the war. Thus, for the 
second time in eleven years, an organisation for which Andreev is 
personally responsible has been publicly pilloried for inefficiency. 
Few Russians of such standing have had a second chance, and fewer 
still have been given a third. Andreev’s future will be watched with 
some interest. 

It is now confirmed that Beria has been given the all-important 
task of supervising Russia’s exploitation of atomic energy, and if 
this is so he has undoubtedly been busy. The scientific appropria- 
tion from the Russian budget for 1946, which has just been an- 
nounced, was 2} times the previous year’s figure. German tech- 
nicians, of a type in which Russia is notoriously lacking, are being 
deported to the U.S.S.R. Merkulov, Beria’s former assistant, has 
been relieved of his duties as Minister of State Security, and may 
have joined his old master. It can be assumed that Beria’s problems 
at the present time give him little leisure for palace politics. 
Zhdanov, Stalin’s former deputy in Leningrad, has not been made 
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a member of the Council of Ministers, still less a Deputy-Chairman. 
Responsible as he is for the Soviet legislative machine, he also 
directs the present drive for a return to Communist orthodoxy in 
Russian literature and the arts. The Politburo may have felt that 
they were setting a thief to catch a thief when they recalled Zhdanov 
from the West in early 1946, and put him to the work of eradicating 
Western influence from contemporary Russian thought. Although 
he remains one of the five secretaries of the Central Committee of 
the Party, Zhdanov, like Andreev, has lost political ground. 

In March, 1946, there was a second notable omission from the 
appointments to the new Russian Government. Malenkov was the 
only member of the Politburo not otherwise occupied in a key post 
who was not made a Deputy-Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
It should be repeated here that Zhdanov, who had just been re- 
called from the West, was also omitted from the list of Deputies. 
The balance of influence between Malenkov and Zhdanov was 
therefore preserved, for the time being, in a way which must have 
satisfied a majority of the voting members of the Politburo. In 
October, with Stalin absent from the Kremlin, Malenkov has been 
appointed a Deputy-Chairman of the Council of Ministers, and this 
appointment places him in an unassailable position in the Soviet 
hierarchy. It is a clear sign that events are moving to a climax 
when this 45-ycar-old master of the art of power shows his hand 
in this way. : 

Thursday, November 7th, 1946, is the anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution, on which occasion Stalin is expected, by Western 
observers, to make an important political speech in Moscow. Last 
year he was absent at Sochi. This year his absence would give rise 
to something more than speculation. 


ARMY EDUCATION 
By MAURICE BRUCE 
N educational service has been for more than a century & 
recognised branch cf the Army, but, with the exception of 
voluntary enterprises at tne end of the first world war, no bold 
plans for the education of the soldier as an adult citizen had been 
initiated until 1939. The past seven years, however, have provided 

an opportunity which has been seized, and Army education on a 
wide basis is now generally regarded as a necessary and indeed 
vital part of the citizen’s military training. The Army’s oppor- 
tunity is unique, for it is only in his years as a conscript or regular 
soldier that the individual citizen can be assured of a chance of 
enjoying what amounts to residential adult education over a long 
period. Army service itself is an education, especially in the con- 
tacts it provides with varied types and classes; the greater the 
reason, therefore, why every effort should be made to help the 
soldier, during his period of service, to fit himself for a full life 
on his return to civilian status. The Army certainly demands 
qualities of intelligence that can only be developed by education, 
not merely by limited, practical training. Moreover, the dull round 
of routine that makes an unavoidable part of the soldier’s life can 
be intensely exasperating, as so many of us have discovered during 
the war, when unaccompanied by the free hours and intellectual 
interests that enliven the routine tasks of civilian life. Lord Mont- 
gomery’s proposals for improving the conditions of service-life will 
do something to help the soldier of the future, but they consist 
mainly of the negative removal of restrictions. It is to the Army’s 
educational policy that we must look for the positive side. 

That policy is at present under review, and only the broad out- 
lines were revealed in the statement made in Parliament a few 
months ago by the Secretary of State for War; but if education 
is to mean anything to the modern soldier, as tc the modern civilian, 
it must become a matter for discussion outside Service and academic 
circles. It might be well, therefore, to endeavour to sum up the 
experiences of war-time education in the Army, in the hope that 
some pointers for the future may emerge. In the first place, it 
must be recognised that by no means all of the war-time Army 
had much experience of Service education. There were obvious 
difficulties in reaching more than 3,000,000 men and women spread 
over a great part of the earth’s surface, but in many cases more 
might have been done. As it was for many reasons impossible to 
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provide a staff of fully-qualified teachers, most of the work was 
left during the war itself to the unit, the officers being responsible 
for A.B.C.A, discussions with their men, and unit instructors being 
appointed to conduct the B.W.P. (British Way and Purpose) 
sessions. In addition, classes in handicrafts were provided, and 
use was made, when possible, of local technical schools. 

It was probably never imagined that this “ war-time scheme” 
would achieve much, and its operation was unequal, but in existing 
circumstances it was the best that could be devised, and it often 
went well. On the other hand, success depended very largely on 
the interest of the commanding officer, and this was the chief dis- 
advantage of running the scheme at what was called “the unit 
level.” Again, this was unavoidable at the time; and many com- 
manding officers did what they could to ensure the success of the 
scheme, but inevitably a tendency arose to regard the unit’s educa- 
tional commitments as met if certain periods of A.B.C.A. and 
B.W.P. duly appeared in the “training programme.” It can never 
be easy to estimate the success of an educational scheme, or even 
to assess the amount of real educational work that is being done, 
and a commanding officer, whatever his other abilities, is rarely 
qualified to form an opinion on so specialised a matter. In practice, 
therefore, certain periods were oct aside fu “ cducaiiun,” and if a 
visitor appeared it only too often happened that by some peculiar 
chance education had to be “ off” for that day owing to unexpected 
calls of duty. Nominally, educational returns had to be made to 
higher formations, but one experience is enough to show how little 
reliance could be placed on them. An honest return which the 
writer helped to make was doubled by higher authority so that it 
might look better than it really was—a small matter in itself, but 
significant in view of the fact that, when the War Office published 
figures based on the consolidated returns of the whole Army, they 
were nearer the size of the inflated than of the original return. 

But much could be excused in war-time. When, however, the 
“release scheme” of education was initiated, it was again based on 
the unit, and it would appear from published reports that it is the 
intention in the peace-time Army to continue this practice. “ Inevit- 
ably,” said a Times article in July last, “the unit must be the basis 
of organisation, and the commanding officer must be charged with 
the same responsibility for the education as for the military effi- 
ciency of his unit.” Yet our experience of unit education has not 
been happy. Military training, if it is efficient, produces imme- 
diate results; the squad of awkward recruits becomes the well 
drilled platoon. But educationa] results are far less spectacular, 
and can hardly be appreciated over any short period of time. 
An occasional visit from some inspecting officer can do little, 
even if the A.E.C. is given more authority in the future than ‘t 
has had in the past, and the inspecting senior officer is, in any 
case, a familiar subject for Army humour. In truth, the command- 
officer can no more be “responsible ” for the educational than 
the spiritual welfare of his men. 

The success of a unit scheme of education does not only depend, 
however, on the commanding officer. Instructors must be found, 
and here again our experience does not encourage confidence. A 
certain number of teachers could always be discovered for the “ war- 
time” and “ release-period ” schemes, but few of them are now in 
the Army, and few of them, significantly enough, have wished to stay 
in it. The Army is, of course, accustomed to training men who 
are called on by the very nature of their service to perform tasks 
to which they are unaccustomed ; heace the long series of “ training 
pamphlets,” with “courses” and “ conferences” to ensure that 
everyone is working on the right lines. But education cannot be 
handled in this way. For the “release-period” scheme the War 
Office issued a series of booklets covering all the subjects that might 
normally be required by the Army student, the assumption being 
that, with the pamphlet and a course, a soldier new to educational 
work could become a teacher overnight. It would be instructive to 
know how much those booklets have really been used. The qualified 
teacher does not need them, except perhaps as a stimulus for fresh 
ideas, and they themselves will not make a qualified teacher from 
unsuitable material. In short, the idea that education is only another 
aspect of “training” must be abandoned, 
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The old “schoolie,” adequate though he was to the work that 
was allotted to him before the war, does not often possess the 
qualifications that are needed under changed conditions. Yet he 
now holds many of the senior positions in the A.E.C., and civilian 
educationalists who served in the Corps during the war have for the 
most part returned to their previous jobs. Attempts are being made 
to attract new material, but very careful selection is needed. 

In practice the best work in Army education has been done in 
study centres, Formation Colleges and the like, where totals and 
percentages have not been important considerations, and where quali- 
fied instructors have been able to do the work of teaching in a suit- 
able atmosphere and without the hindrance of dictated syllabuses. 
Towards that ideal of a residential college, which experience has 
shown can be achieved, the whole of the Army’s educational policy 
should be directed. 

In such colleges or similar centres civilian educationalists, to whom 
Army education owed so much in the early days of 1939-40, could 
and should play an active part, while the technical colleges through- 
out the country have their contribution to make. The Secretary of 
State for War has expressed the hope that the civilian educational 
authorities will “ recognise a definite responsibility ” to the soldier, 
but how much use will actually be made of their resources? It is 
hardly possible that the Ministry of Education should assume respon- 
sibility for the soldier’s education, but to suggest that it should is to 
show the subject in its correct perspective. We are not concerned 
with the education of a peculiar type called “ soldier,” but with a 
citizen who is placed in a position potentially the best that he may 
ever know for education of whatever kind he prefers. Fortunately, 
there is now liaison between the Ministries of Education and War, 
but it needs to be carried to much lower levels and to draw in the 
universities and the Local Education Authorities if it is to be effective. 


PLASTICS IN BRITAIN 


By J. GORDON COOK 

HAT has given plastics such importance in the modern world? 
Why should we want to make telephones or door-knobs or 
refrigerators from plastics rather than from well-tried materials such 
as wood and metal? The answer lies in the fundamental property of 
plastics as raw materials; at some point during their fabrication 
plastics are plastic. They are soft and putty-like, and can, therefore, 
be shaped easily by being forced into a mould. Where wood must 
be planed and chiselled and metal milled and ground into shape, 

plastics are simply heated and softened, moulded and then cooled. 

Using natural plastics like shellac and bitumen and the cellulose- 
based plastics like celluloid, the plastics industry developed during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. For the most part, the 
mouldings that were made were for simpler non-essential and toilet 
goods—ash-trays, combs and trinkets. Anything that did not require 
much strength or hardness and was not subjected to very great heat 
was suitable for these early plastics. Then, in 1908, Dr. Leo Baeke- 
land established the modern synthetic plastics industry with the 
researches that produced bakelite. Here for the first time was a 
plastic that was fixed irrevocably in its final shape during moulding ; 
once it had set it could not be resoftened by warming. 

With the introduction of bakelite plastics-manufacture moved into 
the fast-developing field of organic chemistry, and the empirica] back- 
ground that had served it hitherto gave way to planned scientific 
research. As the full significance of synthetic plastics became 
apparent, the chemical industry of the world began to pour more 
and more money into plastics-research. Between the wars plastics 
made ever-deepening penetrations into the economy of the industrial 
ceuntries. The older plastics—celluloid and bakelite and the like— 
increasingly flourished as new techniques of fabrication and rein- 
forcement extended their properties and widened their application 
And as more was Jearned about the fundamental structure of these 
materials, new plastics began to appear, with new properties and new 
uses. In America and in Germanv teams of scientific and technical 
workers pushed ahead with their researches into “ polymer 
chemistry,” the new branch of science that included plastics, rubbers 
and fibres. During the ten years before the war progress was out- 
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standing. In Britain we were slower. We had neither the highly- 
developed technical and raw-material resources of America nor the 
aim of self-sufficiency that drove Germany’s scientists to their search 
for anything “ersatz.” But before the war we had begun to catch 
up. Plastics are simply organic chemicals of a special sort, ang 
Britain lacked nothing in initiative in the chemical industry. 

Plastics played a tremendous part in _ Britain’s War-effort, 
Many new types became available as a result of pre-war research : 
all] differed widely in their properties, and they fitted in innumer. 
able ways into wartime equipment. Examples of developments 
include perspex, the tough, transparent plastic that went jnio 
almost every allied plane, and was discovered and developed in 
Manchester, and polythene, the little-known plastic which provided 
the super-insulating properties that made radar possible. Today the 
plastics industry is switching back from war to peace. Technicians 
are redesigning their machine-tools to produce the consumer goods 
fo: which the world is clamouring. Perspex is establishing itself in 
a variety of applications ; polythene is helping in the rapid advance 
of television, radio and radar, and P.V.C. and nylon are invading the 
textile field. Meanwhile, chemists and physicists are at work in the 
laboratories, searching for the plastics of the future. 

As far as the industrial and industrial-scientific side is concerned, 
Britain can look torward to stéady progress. But we need something 
more ; we must establish polymer research schools in British univer- 
sities. In America, the academic side of plastics and polymer 
chemistry is thriving, but in Britain only in one or two isolated Cases, 
where academic men have interested themselves in polymer science, 
are the essential principles being studied. Industry in Britain and 
elsewhere is prepared to invest enormous sums in research—research 
that in Britain has yielded discoveries like polythene, and in America 
discoveries like nylon. But industry can only go so far; it cannot 
replace the university. We must train the students who wi'l! 
ultimately be responsible for continued progress in industry itself. 
We need in Britain a university chair of polymer science. Apart 
from this, there is nothing that we lack. We have the essential raw 
material—coal. We have industrial organisations fully alive to the 
possibilities of plastics ; and we have scientific brains second to none. 
Co-ordinate these around a nucleus of academic research and British 
plastics could lead the world. 


MODERN ARTISTS OF ATHENS 


By DEREK PATMORE 


HE western world is just beginning to discover that Modern 

Greece has a culture quite apart from that of Ancient Greece. 
In the past too many people thought of Greece as a dead country. 
For them, it was a land of superb ruins and Splendid, desolate 
landscapes. It is only recently that the Anglo-Saxons have dis- 
covered that the small but gifted Greek people are creating a modern 
art of their own, and that their leading living poet, Angelos Sikelianos, 
who is now spoken of as a possible recipient of this year’s Nobel 
Prize for Literature, is probably the greatest living poet in Europe. 

Since the days of the Greek War of Independence, the Greeks, 
like the English, have shown an astonishing talent for poetry. The 
works of poets like Solomos and Palamas are far too little known te 
English readers, and yet they are worthy precursors to the modern 
school headed by Sikelianos. Apart from Sikelianos, who is now 
over sixty and living in retirement on the Island of Salamis, near 
Athens, there are some extremely interesting young poets working 
in Athens. The life of a poet is not easy, however, for the reading 
public in Greece is limited and publishers are few. 

Foremost amongst the younger poets is Odyseus Elytis, some of 
whose work has already been published in New Writing. Elytis, 
who was born in Crete in 1912, and comes of a wealthy family 
originally from Mytilene, first attracted the attention of the Athenian 
literary public with the publication of his poems Orientation in 
1939 ; and a second volume published during the Occupation in 
1943 called Sun the First established him as the most remarkable 
of the younger poets. The poems of Elytis are extremely difficult 
to translate, as, like the Sitwells, he relies on the sound of words 
for his effects, and his poems are also impressionist in their technique. 
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But the Greeks admire the beauty of his language and the pagan 
manner in which he exults in the physical and sensuous pleasure 
of life and nature «round him. 

Athens has also an extremely lively and active theatre for so 
small a European capital. Although the majority of theatre-goers 
gre the simple people, the standard of the productions is very high. 
The coming actor on the Greek stage is Dinnitri Horn. Still in 
his twenties, Horn has an astonishing range for yo young an actor ; 
he is extremely handsome and has a beautiful voce which he uses 
with great effect. Horn is opening the National Ticatre Company 
season here with a production of Shakespeare’s Ricia i IJ and has 


recently given a remarkable performance in « mn of The 
Portrait of Dorian Grey. 

Greece’s greatest actress, Marika Cotop: < er husband, 
George Chelmis, directs her own thea uli Theatre, 


also talks of visiting London some tin 
haired and rather like Elizabeth Bev a: 
Cotopoulis is an actress in the grand trac 
the leading réles in the theatre’s reperio're, and is particularly 
impressive in ancient Greek tragedy. It was she who first trained 
Katina Paxinou, who is now so successiul in Hollywood; but 
Cotopouli has a far greater range anc her personality on the stage 
js particularly Greek in its inteusity, vitality and passion. 

Athens has its music too. The Greeks, like adjoining nations, 
are very musical, and Athens supports a State Symphony Orchestra 
which gives weekly concerts all through the year. The performances 
of this orchestra vary in quality, and they sometimes suffer from 
under-rehearsal. But, given a good conductor, this Greek Symphony 
orchestra plays extremely well, as it did at a Festival of British 
Music this spring under the direction of a young British conductor, 
Alistair Royalron-Kisch. 

The Greeks are trying to establish a national school of Greek 
music, but at present too many of the young composers are influenced 
by the various Continentai schools. However, Petridis, who is at 
present in England on a British Council scholarship, is outstanding. 
He is composing music which is Greek in feeling and idiom ; and 
several of his Greek songs are being sung by Miss Astra Desmond. 
His Variations for String Orchestra on a Byzantine Theme is an 
original and interesting work. During my visits to Greek symphony 
concerts last spring, I was also impressed by a new work, Prelude and 
Fugue for Orchestra, by a very young Greek composer, Perpessa. 
This piece had astonishing power and imagination, and showed con- 
siderable maturity although it was a little too long. 

Painting is not neglected in Athens. Modern Greek painters 
exist, as visitors to the Exhibition of Greek Art, held at Burlington 
House this spring, will have noticed. Unfortunately, however, the 
small modern section at the exhibition was by no means comprehen- 
sive, and, although Greece’s most gifted modern painter, Ghyka, was 
represented, there were no works by the other outstanding young 
painter, Yanni Tsarouchis. Ghyka, who now plans to live and work 
in England, is already a painter with a European reputation. Born 
in 1906 in Athens, he first studied with the Greek painter, Parthenis, 
and then in Paris, where he lived for many years. An intellectual 
painter, Ghyka has evolved a technique of his own, and his abstract 
paintings of the Greek landscape are extraordinarily exciting. He 
has all the traditional Greek sense of form and colour, to which is 

added modern technique which has gained him the appreciation of 
such critics of modern painting as Herbert Read, and of Le Corbusier 
and his fellow painter, Georges Braque. Tsarouchis, whose work is 
still little known in London, is a much less disciplined and more 
fanciful painter. A superb decorator, he has already designed many 
striking décors for the Athens theatre, and his paintings and water- 
colour sketches of cafés, tavernas and sailor life have a brilliance 
and colour which remind one a little of Matisse or Raoul Dufy. 

Thus, after years of occupation and all the sufferings of the recent 
war, Greece is enjoying an artistic renaissance. Such activity is all 
the more astonishing when one considers that there are practically 
no wealthy art-patrons in contemporary Athens, and that the State 
is too poor to do much to encourage the arts. Indeed, it is a sad 
fact that the social leaders in Athens society, charming, well-educated 
and intelligent as they often are, remain more interested in the 
artistic products of London or Paris than those of their own country. 


Small, tawny- 
pearance, Marika 
She has played all 
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THEE, O SION 


By J. S. MORRISON 


HE young man sat at his office desk and thought of iome. His 

eyes had left the documents in front of him and refocused on 

the hills that were visible through a gap in the houses opposite his 

window, “the hills that stand about Jerusalem.” It was the light 

reflected on to the ceiling of his room that had reminded him. This 

white stone-built city set on the white, stony hills reflected the light 
upwards ; it was like a snowfall at home. 

His thoughts returned. The first fortnight of his tour, at any 
rate, he said to himself, had not been uninteresting. He had been 
lucky in finding himself in the political section of the Secretariat ; 
his chief, frustrated and cynical like the rest of them, was neverthe- 
less kind. The atmosphere of Jerusalem was undoubtedly tense, but 
with a tenseness that seemed characteristic and not immediately 
attributable to the political situation. He noticed that even his 
compatriots would, in Jerusalem, be at daggers drawn with each other 
over a difference of opinion which, at home, would have been an 
easy matter of compromise. Jerusalem was uncompromising in her 
climate, in her scenery and in her men. Yes, for an administrator, 
to whim compromise was both sword and shield, Jerusalem offered 
ail interesting prospect. 

As far as he could discover, the Administration’s sole object was 
peace, and peace at almost any price ; but this simple aim was not 
easy to realise in a country boiling with nationalist feeling, where, 
too, religion and nationalism were almost synonymous. Each reli- 
gious feast provided Government with a crisis. The last serious one 
had occurred a few weeks before his arrival. His chief had remarked 
that on that occasion “ H.E. had excelled himself,” but he wasn’t 
vet clear what the august head of the Government had done to earn 
such dubious commendation. Jewish politics were hard to follow. 
There were so many different parties. In a few moments he was to 
accompany his chief to a meeting run by one of them, a party that 
Government had regarded as dangerously extreme until the official 
Jewish leaders themselves had suppressed it. But Government still 
wanted a report ; so his chief was going to the meeting, and he was 
going, too, “for experience.” As he didn’t know the language he 
wouldn’t be much the wiser... . 

The meeting was held in the upper room of a house just outside 
Jerusalem on the Bethany road. In form an orthodox Jewish 
religious assembly, it differed from such by admitting non-Jews. 
The young man noticed several members of the forces. As they 
waited to begin, a document was passed round which the foreigners 
and some of the Jews too, for they were mainly of the uneducated 
class, read with some difficulty ; but all perused it with eagerness, 
The proceedings were opened by a powerfully built young peasant 
from the north of the country ; there was speaking and reading, 
much enthusiasm and great sincerity, but the young man could 
understand little. 

Afterwards, as they walked back in the growing dusk, the long 
panorama of the city’s eastern aspect, now shadowed by the setting 
sun, held them speechless, but the young man noticed that it was 
not the beauty of the evening alone that made his Chief melancholy 
and thoughtful. “H.E. was led up the garden,” he said at last. 
“They aren’t extremists in our sense of the word. No National 
State by force for them. They see Judaism broadening out into an 
international culture, not narrowing to crude political racialism. No 
doubt that’s why they are so unpopular with their official leaders. 
Why didn’t H.E. listen to his lady wife for once? She knew they 
were all right.” 

“Can’t something be done now to encourage them?” asked the 
young man. 

“Too late, I’m afraid,” said his Chief. “ You see we handed over 
their leader to the Jews to do what they liked with him. We thought 
we were being rather clever, setting one lot of trouble-makers to 
catch another. His doctrine seems really to be just what the Jews 
need—and the rest of the world too, for that matter. Well, it can’t 
be helped now.” 

“Why, what did they do to him?” asked the young man. 
“They crucified him,” he replied. 












MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WENT up to Oxford for the opening meeting of United Nations’ 
Week. It was one of those early autumn afternoons on which 
the mist of the Thames Valley settles affectionately upon the 
university city, draping with damp but merciful tenderness the front 
of Balliol, and turning the pavements into long canals, their shining 
surfaces broken, here by a wet leaf lying, there by the reflection 
of a light lit early in some college room. I find it salutary, after 
absences abroad, to revisit my old university, which is for me the 
string upon which the beads of much experience have been strung. 
I have passed the age when I found it melancholy to revisit Oxford, 
the age at which each wall seemed to echo to the “inflexion des 
voix chéres qui se sont tues.” I am not one to feel that the hungry 
generations tread me down ; on the contrary, as the undergraduates 
surge past me in the dripping street, holding their books familiarly 
under their red wrists, I am amused to think how similar are their 
damp grey flannel trousers to those in which the legs of their fathers 
were encased, and to reflect how, when they are alone in their little 
rooms, they must suffer, tor all their assusance, the same pangs of 
Weltschmerz which clouded my own early days. The wet and 
bulbous busts which adorn the ferecourt of the Sheldonian still stare 
with blank indifference upon the frontage of Messrs. Blackwell’s 
bookshop and seem quite unaware of the lamentable Bodleian build- 
ing which has intruded itself improbously upon that happy street. 
Not one flicker of recognition do they accord me as I pass beside 
them ; I chuckle to recognise in myself a sort of A. C. Benson 
figure ; and as I slop along I murmur contentedly the lines of In 
Memoriam : — 

I passed beside the reverend walls, 

In which of old I wore the gown ; 

I roved at random thro’ the town, 

And saw the tumult of the halls. 
- * 7 + 


Then followed the opening meeting of United Nations’ Week. 
The Mayor of Oxford was there in his gold chain of office, the 
Member for Oxford City was there upon the platform with the 
Senior Burgess: Dr. Gilbert Murray was there and Dr. Maxwell 
Garnett, two men who have devoted so much of their lives to the 
cause of international understanding ; and behind us were ranged 
the flags of the United Nations, attached to ash-poles, and grasped 
in the stout hands of some fifty-one girl guides. The audience which 
on that damp afternoon entered the town hall was not, I regret to 
say, a very numerous audience; in numbers it scarcely exceeded 
those devotees who were grouped upon the platform ; and in age, 
I was distressed to observe, it was representative, not of those young 
generations who will have to face the atomic age, but of those elderly 
people who have retained their old allegiance to the League of 
Nations Union. Over there, three thousand miles away, other 
people were gathered in a hall upon Flushing Meadow ; above the 
platform sprawled a vast map of the world as seen from the moon ; 
there was Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vyshinsky and Mr. Trygve Lie 
and Mr. Noel Baker. I was aware of a certain contrast in reality 
between Flushing Meadow and Oxford Town Hall; a momentary 
wave of hopelessness, born perhaps of ten arduous weeks in Paris, 
surged down upon me. For the men and women into whose faces 
I looked were decent men and women, having gentle thoughts, 
hating violence, cruelty and untruthfulness, anxious to do all that 
they could do to prevent a third world war. Yet what could they, 
and the many millions like them throughout the civilised world, 
hope to effect by any personal thought, feeling or action? Over 
there in the Kremlin were thirteen or fourteen men who could never 
see and never understand the look in those decent, patient, anxicus 
eyes. And the danger might spread slowly, like some creeping stain. 

a * * . 

It is useless to be sentimental about this unfortunate condition 
or to indulge in vapid pla‘nts. It is senseless to imagine that, in 
dealing with people who are possessed of dissimilar minds, one can 
deflect their purposes by arguments or emotions which bear no 


relation whatsoever to their own thoughts and feelings. A man 
who IkKes the idea of war is encouraged, rather than deterred, when 
assured by his rivals or adversaries that they loathe the idea of war. 
The only thing which will prevent a warlike man from going to 
war is the convict-on that he wili be unable to win it. Force cannot 
be met by biand:shments ; it can only be met by strength. That 
is a sound axiom, but the moment one begins to apply it to policy 
one becomes involved in a sad chain of circumstance. For to 
manifest strength is to cause alarm ; and alarm also produces wars, 
We thus reach the tangle of thought expressed in the formula: “If 
I am weak, he will think he can conquer me ; if I strengthen myself 
he may hit me before my strength has become unconquerable.” 
How inevitable it is that men and women throughout the world 
should flinch away from this truly horrible alternative and should 
seek to find for themselves solaces and evasions which appear more 
easily attainable. We know the type of person who argues that the 
“people” in every country detest war, and that if only “ people” 
could speak to “ people” no wars would arise. That is to beg the 
question ; the central problem is that “the people” cannot address 
“the people”; and that their feelings and thoughts have no effect 
whatsoever upon men like Hitler or upon the thirteen inquisitors 
of the Politburo. I am certain that the Kremlin has no more desire 
to provoke war than any one of those admirable people who gathered 
on Saturday in Oxford Town Hall; but, on the other hand, the 
Kremlin does not desire peace on the terms, or in the shape, which 
we understand to mean peace. And thus, although I do not really 
fear that in my lifetime I shall see another war, I also do not believe 
that in my lifetime I shall see a stable state of peace. 
* . * - 


“ 


It is this realisation which has brought me, gradually and un- 
willingly, to support the Charter of the United Nations. I do not 
believe that, as a Charter, it can compare in elasticity and wisdom 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations. I admit that in its 
purely mechanical or institutional provisions it may be technically 
more perfected and more elaborate than the Covenant. I admit also 
thar the Covenant, being an idealistic document, may have assumed 
a state of human nature which, had it been a true state, would have 
rendered any Covenant unnecessary. I admit all that; but the fact 
remains that the Charter, in its present form—and in view of the 
abuse which has been made of its present form—is not a liberal 
document. In present circumstances it will be quite impossible to 
alter it, although we may hope that its misuse will be curtailed. Yet 
it may well become an instrument which, if used liberally, will be 
a liberal instrument, and which in the end may consolidate strength 
on the side of liberal ideas. Great sacrifices of principle were made 
in order to induce the Soviet Union to accept the Charter ; I agree 
that those sacrifices were necessary. But if those sacrifices are to 
be used as a wedge with which to destroy the whole spirit and 
purpose of the Charter, then assuredly an error has been made. 
I believe that those whose task it is to instruct public opinion on 
such matters should be outspoken in stating these difficulties. 

* * * s 

Oxford, being very venerable, conveys the impression that it is 
very wise. The fact that it represents the piers of a bridge through 
which the stream of youth flows continuously enhances its permanent 
quality and perhaps enhances it unduly. But even if we are 
optimistic in believing that it is the home of wisdom, we are justified 
in seeing in it the twin qualities of adaptability and patience. These 
are the lessons which sink into one as one walks those wet streets. 
Patience we need, since it will be many years before we find a 
solution of this revolutionary epoch. Adaptability we need, since 
a failure of adjustment might at any moment provoke catastrophe 
and chaos. But how, on a wet afternoon, can one tell an elderly 
audience that they need adaptability and patience ? They do not 
want difficult exhortation, they want easy comfort. I found it ex- 
tremely difficult to address an elderly audience on the subiect of 
United Nations’ Week 
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THEATRE 
By Edmond Rostand. At the New Theatre. 


Go and see Mr. Ralph Richardscn’s Nose and watch him jump 
out of the Moon in the third act of this famous play in which the 
spirit of Romanticism parodied itself and expired; for there is 
nothing else to catch the attention of anyone but the most uncritical 
addict of stage illusion. The great French actor, Coquelin pére, 
created the part with tremendous effect in 1897, and if Mr. Richard- 
son does not equal that sensaticnal success it will be partly because 
has not got the French language to help him put over the 
ynparalleled nonsense of Rostand’s rhetori., and partly because 
there is NOt a grain of sense in this play. But since it is compiled 
of sentimentality and what passes commonly for poetry with a skill 
which only the French genius and the French language (which are 
not necessarily the same thing) can command, it is likely to repeat 
jts original success, for Mr. Richardson is unfailingly brilliant 
and the producer, Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, has added his habitual 
chiaroscuro to darken and give mystery to the scene. 

To make the swaggering and vital Cyrano, gifted with an extra- 
ordinary nose, a failure with women was an act of truth-defying 
bravura which only a Frenchman could have achieved, but this false 
sentimentality is carried off in tour acts—ot which the last two are 
the best—w:th an aplomb that defies criticism, So I strongly 
recommend readers to go and see Mr. Richardson’s truly wonderful 
Nose and to watch him drop out of the Moon. They will help him 
to bear with the rest of the play. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


Plaza.—_—*“* Appointment With 
* Le Bois Sacre.’’ At Studio One. 


«Cyrano de Bergerac.”’ 


he 





is Mine.’’ At the 
At the Astoria. —- 


THE usual contributor to this column seems to have all the luck. 
For him The Overlandeys, Biue Skies, Ivan the Terrible and Bob 
Hope ; for me, during my few weeks’ tenure, the dull, the damned 
and the dreary. That is how it usually seems to go, and this week 
is no exception. It is not that the films are bad, but that they are 
totally undistinguished. Zhis Man is Mine plays the usual varia- 
tions on the usual war-time domestic themes. How should mother 
behave towards her ex-housemaid who is billeted on her by 
N.AA.F.I.2 What does one do if another billetee turns out to be a 
private instead of the hoped-for colonel? Is it correct for the 
daughter of the house to chase the private if he is also being chased 
by tne ex-housemaid? These and other kindred questions slide easily 
ut of their theatre matinée setting and slide as easily back again. 
I rather missed the happy rattle of teacups which usually accom- 
panies this kind cf entertainment. It weuld have made the whole 
affair seem more decent. As compensation there were three ex- 
tremely pleasant performances. It is quite clear that Glynis Johns 
is, if given the proper opportunities, going to develop into a first- 
class screen actress. She has the rare quality of attack. Jeanne de 
Casalis and Hugh McDermott also give nicely polished performances. 

The brisk little drama called Appointment with Crime is always 
onthe verge of being good, but never quite achieves it. A smash- 
and-grab thief is left in the lurch by his pals. On his release from 
prison he sets out to have his revenge. The story is neat, the acting 
and dialogue quite good, and yet the film never convinced me for a 
moment. Perhaps it was because the director’s attitude was too 
objective, so that it was of no particular interest what happened to 
anvbedy. Or it may have been that most of the action tock place 
somewhere between a mid-shot and a long-shot, that no-man’s land 
of the cinema. It was a pity the film did not quite succeed, because 
it showed so many signs of doing so and an attempt had been made 
to put realism into the settings. 

The French have the ability of presenting practically any subject 
with such style and pace that the material they use is often of no 
importance. But Le Bois Sacré is an excepticn. It is all so experi- 
enced that it ends by being merely mechanical. Every familiar trick 
is trotted out. The sly visual aside, the jokes about bureaucracy, 
the caricatured small parts and those terribly expected unexpected 
twists. A poetess wishes to be given the Legion of Honour and thus 
enter the Sacred Wood of the Muses. She and her dentist husband 
dance the usual pas de quatre of extra marital flirtation with the 
Director of Fine Arts and his giddy wife. It is all very neat and 
really quite funny in places, but if yeu went to sleep while it was 
running you could easily wake up in the middle of any other French 
film farce and not know the difference. In fact, I should not be 
surprised if those enchanting lad.es, Gaby Merlay and Elvire Popesco, 
were not indeed fast asleep most of the time they were acting in the 
film. I rather envied them. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


“This Man 
Crime.’’ 
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BALLET 


“ Coppélia.’’ At Covent Garden Opera House. “ The Vagabonds"’ 
and ** The Catch ”’ at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 

Tue Sadler’s Wells first ballet company chose Coppélia with which 
to Open its new season at Covent Garden last week, and Coppélia 
alternating with a mixed programme will continue to be performed 
unul the production of a new ballet, Les Sirénes, on November 12th. 
Coppélia is one of the Sadler’s Wells company’s big successes. It 
gives great scope to Robert Helpmann’s talent for effective miming 
as the eccentric inventor, Dr. Coppélius, and Mr. Helpmann was in 
splendid form on the opening night. As Swanilda, Margot Fonteyn 
Was poignant and fascinating as ever and the new scenery and 
costumes by William Chappell are bright and fanciful, admirably 
suiting the clever mechanical story. The music, delightful in its 
melodiousness and piquant rhythms, was particularly well played by 
the orchestra unde: Constant Lambert, and the audience was wildly 
and justly enthusiastic. The only criticism to be made is that 
occasionally the timing of the corps de ballet does not quite coincide 
with the music. More precision would make their dancing irre- 
sistible in the Mazurka and Czardas. 

The second Sadler’s Wells ballet company which functions at the 
home theatre of Sadler’s Wells picscuted this week a new ballet, 
The Vagabonds, by a young choreographer, Anthony Burke, the 
music selected from John Ireland with costumes and décor by 
Vivienne Kernot, who is also a newcomer to the company. I: is the 
right policy for Sadier’s Wells to encourage young talent, but while 
the work of Miss Kernot does show promise (her setting has effec- 
tive depth and colouring) I fear the same cannot be said for Mr. 
Burke’s choreography. The idea is said to have been taken from 
Thomas Hardy’s Tramp’s Tragedy, but what we see on the stage is 
merely two men quarrelling about a woman with threatening 
gestures and distorted faces against a crowd background of other 
vagabonds and children. This is hardly worth calling choreo- 
graphy ; there is no invention of steps, the grouping is without dis- 
tinction, the drama is obvious, but what is not obvious is just what 
ought to be clear, the latent symbolism that I presume exists in the 
choreographer’s mind but which quite fails to emerge through lack 
of inventive power. Symbolism is to be presumed because other- 
wise the ballet is no more than a common street row transferred to 
the stage with the help of some existing music by Mr. Ireland 
which does not gain by having this drab squabble tacked on to it. 

The setting and dress of The Catch were exceptionally attractive 
and this ballet is an example of what can be done with a simple 
idea if it is handled with taste and humour. Joan Harris as the girl 
friend gave a performance of point and piquancy and was skilfully 
supported by Alan Carter and Frank Ward as the two fishermen, 

W. J. TuRNER. 


ART 


Messrs. Tootu have preduced for us an early Constable View of 
Chatham, painted, it is assumed, after the artist’s trip from London 
to Deal in an East Indiaman at the age of 27, and newly discovered 
in a small country house near Nuwwbury. Constable at this time 
was without financial or other worries; the picture is fresh and 
spacious and happy. On the side of a hill three boys are preparing 
to raise a kite into a lightly clouded sky of pellucid cerulean (the 
result, perhaps, of Benjamin West’s advice to “keep the sky 
bright”). Behind and beyond, the undulating fields give way to a 
prospect of the town and the harbour, in which men-of-war and 
other shipping may be seen at anchor. The influence of Gains- 
borough is clear in places ; the anxiety over detail, which was to lead 
subsequently to the elaboration of the later sketches, here takes an 
almost Breughel-like form in the more distant figures and buildings. 
It is a picture net only of historical interest, however, but also of great 
charm and beauty. Although the main emphasis has been placed 
upon the Constable, the other acquisitions in this exhibition are 
scarcely less delightful. For novelty there is a palette-knife Pissaro ; 
for tranquillity a lovely Boudin in which the tone of the water is 
exact; for innocence an admirable early Corot; for detectives 
Hogarth’s so-called Thornhill Family ; for benefactors the centre 
panel of 2 predella for an altar-piece by Bartolommeo di Giovanni, 
the adjoining panels of which are in the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool; for psychologists Quentin de la Tour’s self-portrait. There 
are also an English Canaletto, an early Monet, constructed round 
the dominant yellow-grey of a breaking wave, a big Crome, parts 
of which—the boat on the extreme left, for example—seem more 
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successful than the whole, Guardis, a Ruisdael and half-a-dozen 
others. Don’t miss this show. 


Making boldly for the head of the queueing thousands, one may 
enter the sections of the Victoria and Albert Museum which remain 
untouched by “ Britain Can Make It,” if a little self-consciously, at 
least without material difficulty. An exhibition of the Museum’s 
English watercolours, most of which will be known to students 
either by reproduction or pre-war visits, is nevertheless particularly 
impressive by reason of the concentration and selection of works. 
A recent acquisition is a full-bloodedly romantic gouache of the 
North Terrace of Windsor Castle by Paul Sandby, who made such 
sport of Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty. The splendid J. R. Cozens, 
the Palmers, the Cotmans, the Boningtons and the rest, demon- 
strate again the strength and richness of the Museum’s collections. 
Also to be seen are some of the artists’ sketch-books. Another 
exhibition traces “600 years of fashion design” from the twelfth 
century onwards. Particularly noteworthy here are the memorial 
brass-rubbings, which have been photographically reversed so as to 
show black on white instead of the usual white on black. And then, 
by means of prints of every kind, caricatures, Burney, Rowlandson 
and the others, we are led to the fashion-plates of the nineteenth 
century (some of them enlivened by adjoining advertisements like 
that for Walton’s Kaloderma, “which has gained the high eulogium 
of the faculty and the beau-monde in general for its superiority over 
all other preparations for preserving and beautifying the complexion, 
and protecting the Skin of the Face, Neck, Arms and Hands from 
the ill-effects of the north-east Winds, Frost, etc. ... N.B— 
Beware of vile imitations.” 

At the Leicester Galleries may be seen Mr. Piper’s designs for 
Benjamin Britten’s Rape of Lucretia. The flair for the theatrical 
which distinguishes so much of his work is seen in its most happy 
form in actual décor, and one hopes that the West End combines 
will allow him to continue to exploit this field. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


THE VALLEY 


IF you would meet the dead, and love and laugh 
With those who lost all beauty long ago, 
Come to my valley. Where the stream runs clear, 
The stones like deep brown cyes of startled deer, 
Through sun-gilt tangles where the willows grow, 
There wait. 


All ghosts who ever loved will gather there 
To see the heron tear the night away ; 
To see the feeble first-lights pierce the pools, 
The ripples glance and flatten in the cools, 
And drink fulfilment of that rose-shot oe... 
Rlate. 


The grasses stir . . . the dew-clad bushes shake .. « 
The ashes, silvered dancing-girls, awake... 
And rustling whispers stir the hazel-brake . . . 


CATHERINE PETERS. 
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ON THE AIR 


THe result of the first month’s run of the Third Programme j 
mark the enterprise as a primary achievement in British broadcasti “ 
That it has been successful in both planning and accomplishme 
is widely admitted, and little fault has been found with either The 
technical and artistic standard will not be casy to maintain, on 
with a self-imposed restriction to a six-hours’ broadcast ; vet on 
is no dearth of material in the allied fields of literature and Phang 
and the general body of listeners will have no greater objection 
an occasional repetition of a masterpiece than they have to Pt 
repeated performance in theatre or concert-hall of popular dentin 
One is, however, often puzzled to find an adequate reason for the 
choice of the Third as a medium for some talks or for the omiasion 
from it of a few items which have been given in the Home Service 
Policy is obviously not yet finally settled, but it is nearer to per- 
fection than many critics feared at its inception. Now that success 
is assured, the question of extending the broadcast-time by starting 
the programme at 4 instead of 6 may well be reviewed : 
the extra two hours could be devoted to a repetition of talks given at 
a late hour on previous occasions. There should be no fear and 
no hesitation about broadcasting a fine piece of work on a second 
or third, or even a fourth, occasion. 


* * * x 


Nevill Coghill’s arrangement of extracts from The Canterbury 
Tales came as the high-spot of the week. Many listeners must have 
taken down their Chaucer with mingled delight and apprehension, 
but it was the delight which persisted. The familiar opening lines 
of The Prologue came trippingly off Mr. Coghill’s tongue with a 
clarity and rhythm that entranced the ear and fired the imagination. 
Many must have heped that the introduction would have gone even 
further. The version that followed justified the claim that it was a 
faithful rendering without wanton changes, but it aroused the strong 
hope that unadapted Chaucer might be given his chance in our 
medern medium. And let Mr. Coghill give it. His voice, no less 
than his scholarship, demands such an opportunity. But when 
‘Master Geoffrey next takes the air, let us be given a pre-reference to 
the actual passages selected. 

A piece of fine work on a different plane was Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s 
new play, The Spear of Gold. Pitched in the minor key of the 
Irish mountains, and enveloped in their mist, this play in verse 
contains passages of rare beauty with flashes of insight into charac- 
ter ; it shows, too, a tender handling of a poignant yet scarcely human 
situation. But for some reason the whole thing failed to reach the 
heights. That may not be the fault of the play, which, in any case, 
demands to be read. The music was appropriate. 


* * * * 


But whatever may be said about the function of music in broad- 
casting, it contributes little of value to the stamina of young giants 
like the ‘ Warspite.’ My hearing of that excellent piece of potted 
history, from the Armada days to Alamein, was spoiled by the con- 
stant and inappropriate strains of Mr. Carruthers’ music. The music 
itself, of its genre, was good enough, but less of it on that occasion 
would have been still better. There is nothing more infuriating to 
the ear of an attentive listener to the spoken word than the harmful, 
unnecessary horn and trumpet. Early memories of the Wild West 
films remind us of the added thrills which music provided; the 
drumming of a thousand hooves slid well enough into sound, and 
even the dust could be tasted with the help of fiddle and piccolo. 
We’ve grown a little since then. A great story, like the story of the 
*Warspite,’ told in simple language, requires little incidental music, 
and the constant musical interruptions during the actual narration of 
a sea engagement are of the essence of vulgarity. Let us have our 
epics neat. 

* * * * 


It is impossible to say what degree of popularity is enjoyed by the 
daily fifteen minutes on the doings of Parliament, but its timing at 
10.45 in the Home Service is far too late, and its inclusion in the 
Light Programme at an earlier hour is unthinkable. Yet it is reason- 
able to suggest that it should find a place in the Third at an earlier 
hour, provided that no interruption in the performance of a major 
work be permitted. Many listeners have had their dose of light 
entertainment by 9 o'clock, and they are anxious for the news and 
even tolerant of the talk that follows. No better time for a short 
review of the day in Parliament could be found than in the hour 
following the chief news-broadcast of the day. 


F. WaALLACE-HADRILL. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE TORY PROGRAMME 


Sin, —Mr. Rawlinson, in your issue of last week, criticises, by implication, 
the speeches made by Mr. R. A. Butler and me at the Blackpool Con- 
ference. He says that they had disastrous repercussions in India. J 
have not the least idea what he means. Mr. Butler and I emphasised, 
ys did my resolution, our support of full self-government for India. It is 
yalikely that we should have spcken otherwise since we beth risked 
our seats to support the Government of India Bill thirteen years ago. 
Sy strongly was I attacked by Tory opponents of the Bill in my con- 
situency that I had to ask for (and obtained) a vote of confidence by the 
ry Association there. 

We asked for proper safeguards for minorities. After the events in 
Calcutta and Bombay in recent months, anyone who fails to support such 
a demand is, in my opinion, devoid of any measure cf ccmmon sense. 
[ said that it would be intolerable if, when Parliament has no longer any 
responsibility for Indian Government, British treops were employed to 
maintain internal order. Mr. Rawlinson believes that the statement of 
these unimpeachable contentions has “complicated the Viceroy’s task.” 
I have had Icng Parliamentary and administrative experience. I was a 
Patiamentary Private Secretary as long ago as 1905. I was in the 
Cabinet (I have never been ashamed of the fact) in September, 1938. I 
was nearly seven years at the India Office and a member of two “ round 
table” comferences. One thing all this hes taught me. It is net the 
statement but the evasicn of hard, unpleasant facts which does mischief 
in a country like Britain, whose kindly, tolerant inhabitants wish con- 
stantly to persuade themselves that all the rest of the world is as humane 
a5 they are.—Yours truly, WINTERTON. 

House of Commons. 





Siz,—* Old Guard” suppression is the least effective sanction against 
speech I know. Your correspondents must really draw a little on their 
own experience. Mcotives to silence, as to speech, are mixed. I can think 
of five better reasons why scme Censervatives did not speak at Blackpool. 
Absence, indispcsiticn, agreement with other speeches, disagreement and 
a desire to avoid cenfusicn, deference to new delegates who had never 
before addressed a conference. Speculaticns on who failed to say what, 
and why, will cnly send your correspondents on fruitless errands.—Yours 
faithfully, HINCHINGBROOKE. 
House of Commons. 


Sin,—May I be allowed a brief word in reply to Mr. Anthony Nutting? 
The result of the Blackpool Conference is in the published policy—that 
s all the public at large should have to consider. It may well be true 
hat the Young Conservatives were at Blackpcol noisily making themselves 
equal partners with their elders—amengst whom Mr. Nutting notably 
singles out Mr. Eden rather than his acclaimed leader Mr. Churchill—but 
t is mest unusual for ycunger partners in any concern to succeed in 
sweeping away in two cr three years the policies which their elders have 
pursued to their own advantage for 25 years. Frankly, neither the Liberals 
vho are being so assiducusly wooed nor the general public cf no fixed 
zience will believe that the Censervative Party has undergone such a 
fundamental reveluticn until they see a real purge at the top and new 
policies enthusiastically proclaimed by every speaker.—Yours faithfully, 

C. G. COLCLOUGH. 
Rivers End, Blacksmiths Lane, Laleham-on-Thames, Middlesex. 


CANALS: A WASTING ASSET 


Siz,—In yeur issue ef October 18th Mr. L. J. H. Horner, Secretary of 
the Canal Associaticn, has chesen to make disparaging comment upen the 


leclered aims and cbjects cf the recently formed Inland Waterways 
Asseciatien. Since the Canal Asscciation is presumably deveted to the 
me end as curselves, we consider it particularly unfortunate that Mr. 
Herner shculd have invited public centreversy in this way. His letter is 
39 phrased, however, that we find it impessible to ignere it. Mr. Horner 
ppears particularly to cbjcct to cur statement that cur waterways are 
fering frem neglect, and in refutation he quotes the annual average 
cf 11,200,000 carried by inland water transport during the war 
years. This is a magnificent achicvement which we would be the last to 
sparage. In fact, anyene with personal experience ef travelling over our 
iterways will admit that, so far as the working boatman is cencerned, 
presents a triumph over innumerable hardships and difficulties the 
existence cf which the majority cf waterway executives appear to ignore 
w of which they are unaware. 
At the same time it is enly fair to point cut that a relatively small mileage 
ef waterway in the Nerth of England accounts for a large propertion of 
this total termage and that, by cempariscn, the contribution cf the whole 
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of the Midlands canal network was small. For example, one trunk water- 
way in the Midlands passed, upon an average during the war years, five 
boats per week. Of these, 90 per cent. loaded only in one direction, and 
when loaded could carry only 26 tons instead cf their full burden of 34 
tons on account cf the state of the waterway. Owing to lack of adequate 
drecging there are many points on the system where lcaded boats are 
unable to pass each other, and where boatmen are often “ stemmed up” 
en the mud fer hours. Again, locks leak so badly that they drain the 
“ pounds ” between them overnight. Apart from the great loss of water, 
this means further delay to traffic. These examples of neglect could be 
multiplied indefinitely. They do not refer to semi-derelict “arms” but 
to trunk routes. They are not irresponsible assertions, but statements of 
fact which we are perfectly prepared to substantiate. Where the boatman 
is paid “by the trip” they do not merely mean unnecessary hardship, 
but direct financial Icss. Consequently, many men who were born in a 
boat cabin are leaving the “cut” and taking jobs ashore. We have in our 
files a copy of the leaflet A Post-War Policy for the Inland Waterways to 
which Mr. Horner refers, and we sincerely hope that, unlike previous 
statements cf waterway policy which have appeared during the last fifty 
years, it will be implemented. It will certainly not be furthered by a 
refusal to admit the facts of the situation or by attempting to 
disparage the efforts of a new body which is sincerely devoted to the 
encouragement of inland water transport and stimulates interest and 
support among a wide and influential general public. We believe that the 
future cf our waterways depends upon the cleser co-operation of everyone 
in any way concerned, and upon making the public more “ waterway- 
minded.” If such co-operation is not forthcoming, then our waterways 
may well become, to qucte Mr. Herner’s words, which we have never 
used, a “ dead industry.”"—Yours faithfully, i By .2 
Hon Secretary. 

The Inland Waterways Association, London, W.C. 1. 





Sir,—It would be interesting to many cf us if Mr. Horner, the Secretary 
ef the Canal Associaticn, would state what steps his association has taken 
to keep the Birmingham and Stratford Canal in navigable condition, or 
the Lichfield end cf the Wytley and Essington Canal. Both these canals 
are choked wiih weeds and mud, and because of their condition navigation, 
if not impossible, is so difficult and doubtful as to discourage any attempt. 
The canals, particularly the former, are in most attractive country, and 
are useful links if one wishes to avoid the rather complicated and incredibly 
filthy canal system in the centre of Birmingham. 

It would be a great help to those wishing to navigate the canals for 
pleasure if there could be scme rational system of tolls, as in the course of 
a fortnight’s cruise one may traverse near Birmingham no fewer than five 
different systems, each with its own fees, regulations and size of lock 
key. Even those canals which are navigable could do with more attention, 
such as the removal of weeds and renovation of banks and sluice machinery. 
The Grand Union Canal sets a fine lead in this respect. Those who have 
never tried canals can hardly imagine the contrast between the peaceful 
charm of even a dirty canal and the congested noisy state of the roads. 
More power to the Inland Waterways Association—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, E. A. GOODLAND. 

1046, Stratford Road, Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. 


AUSTRIA’S FUTURE 


Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. Richard S. Rowntree’s letter in your 
issue cf October 25th. I have just returned to England after spending 
sixteen months in Austria. My work there with the British Military 
Government brought me in close touch with the Austrian people, and I 
had an unrivalled oppertunity of hearing their views and of studying their 
problems. I endorse the statement made by Mr. Rowntree—that probably 
the majority ef Austrians are locking at the present time towards Britain 
fer help and leadership. To serve any useful purpose, this help and 
leadership must be given at once. In the early days cf the occupation the 
hepes of the Austrians stocd high. They, like the British, see eye to eve 
with us en many subjects and admire our political institutions. They 
were sick and tired of a regime which had been forced upon them, and 
with which the majerity of them had had no sympathy. They had no 
liking of dictatorships, no matter what their form or origin, and they were 
longing for a pelitical form of democracy which permitted them to work 
and to live their lives in peace. The Austrians are painfully aware of 


their gecgraphical situation, and of the limits which this situation imposes 

upen their freedem. Fer years they have suffered, and with the advent ¢ f 

the British they saw a new hope. t 

much tco soon, and unfortunately disillusionment is taking the place of 
e alive, and to 


They were impatient, and expected too 


hepe. Our interest and duty require us to keep this hop 
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give confidence in its fulfilment. I agree that action to be successful 
must be taken at once, and I join with Mr. Rowntree in hoping that a 
conference of the bodies and societies with the objects indicated by him 
be called in the immediate future.—Yours faithfully, 
3, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 4. P. L. E. RAwLins. 
Sir,—As a trade union official who was one of the 60 Members of 
Parliament who had the privilege of visiting Austria in the party which 
included Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., who contributed your article, “ Austria 
and Britain,” I welcome his reference to the vacuum created by the Nazis, 
the war de-Nazification, and now accentuated by Zonal occupation and 
Russian methods. Again and again we were confronted with the problems 
arising from the bitter experiences of her people and, without belittling 
the work done by the Control Commission, we were forced to the con- 
clusion that, whilst much has been taken away, little has been done to 
replace it. Austria wishes to turn West. The November elections prove 
this, even if I were to ignore the contacts I made and the pleas and 
entreaties rendered in many quarters. Federal and Provincial Government, 
law, medicine, schools and even trade unions all suffer from tremen- 
dous handicaps. A people torn in conflict by civil strife, with its cream 
skimmed off by the Nazis, ravaged by war, and further mutilated by the 
essential requirements of de-Nazification lies prostrate, and in urgent need 
of all that democracy can contribute. The services now being given by 
the Control Commission and U.N.R.R.A. are of inestimable value—they 
mark a step forward from those given after the 1914-18 war—but these, 
as Kenneth Lindsay points out, are diminishing assets. The British Council 
is there, but it is but touching the fringe of a problem which cries out 
for men of goodwill and capacity who are prepared to dedicate themselves 
not only to the application of the ointment and bandages, but to the real 
job of bringing this people through their present struggle with the 
minimum suffering, in order that they may speedily make their contribu- 
tion to peace and the general well-being. The article on Austria was 
timely, it was moderate in its expression, and Kenneth Lindsay’s sugges- 
tion of a committee is worthy of serious and thoughtful consideration. 
Of this I am convinced—there are men and women capable of such a 
task, and there are many in Austria who pray that aid will be forthcoming 
in their dire hour of need.—Yours sincerely, Harry RANDALL. 
House of Commons. 


WOOLLCOTT 


S1r,—Let me register my intense regret that my admired friend, Mrs. Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, should have recorded in your columns approval of the 
biography of Alexander Woollcott by Samuel Hopkins Adams, which, 
as a friend of Woollcott’s for over twenty years, I regard as crude and silly 
and irrelevant in nearly everything except its anecdotes of his professional 
life. Mrs. Hamilton has apparently, under Mr. Adams’s guidance, accepted 
the legend that Woollcott was a monster of perverse rudeness. I would 
like to point out four causes for the creation of this legend. First, in a 
country where most people are well, he was often ill, and showed the 
irritability associated with illness. If he had taken to his bed he would 
have been less irritable ; but he insisted on working and playing through 
intense physical discomfort. Whether one resented this irritability or 
overlooked it depended on whether or not one belonged to the robust 
type who hates others to be ill. Second, he snarled at his editors. But 
the correspondence of most authors with their publishers and editors 
reveals that there is something difficult in that particular relationship, and 
there is a psychological reason for this, which operated with a special force 
in the case of Woollcott. Every author is disappointed with his work, and 
projects his discontent with it on the people who publish it. 

Woollcott’s work, though superbly accomplished—to a degree which 
Mrs. Hamilton does not seem to appreciate—was far below what it would 
have been if he had enjoyed normal health. I do not think he ever was 
able to write anything longer than a couple of thousand words. He talked 
his books, as sick and unhappy people do, and took it out of the editors 
who published his fragments. Third—and this is the most important—he 
really loved his friends. I do not know what Mrs. Hamilton can possibly 
mean by mentioning “deep and abiding friendships ” as characteristic 
of Chesterton and uncharacteristic of Woollcott. He loved and was loved 
by many people. When he loved people he wanted them to be always 
at the top of their form. With unerring taste he chose the best achieve- 
ments of his friends, either in art or in life, and would speak to them or 
write to them about it. If they fell below their own standards he would 
rebuke them passionately. I have no hesitation in owning that during my 
twenty years of friendship with Woollcott he twice used language to me 
which was brutal and scarifying. In each case I deserved it. On both 
occasions I had overlooked considerations which he thought I ought to 
have recognised, and which, on reflection, I did. The fourth cause for this 
legend Mrs. Hamilton herself comes near recognising in her sentence: 
“The personality depicted in The Man Who Came to Dinner is frankly 
detestable, and the long drawn-out joke left a bitter flavour of cruelty in 
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the mouth, a flavour not wholly mitigated, though certainly made m 
interesting, by the knowledge that the original of that devastating plan 
had insisted on himself playing the part in his native land.” $ it =. 
occur to Mrs. Hamilton that we all passed off the irritability and — 
loyalty of the man who we had learned to love by treating it as a joke a 
that he lent himself to it because he appreciated the meaning of that joke? 

I suggest to Mrs. Hamilton that if “something was missing” from 
Woollcott’s war-time broadcasts and his hearers felt “a curious mixture 
of excitement and disappointment,” it was not because he was spiritually 
inferior to his listeners, but because he was a few months from his death 
I suggest, too, that he did not aim at establishing a “ great personality,” 
but wanted, like the rest of us, to do some good work, and bore himself 
a little oddly while he was going about his business because he was 
over-conscious of the grotesqueness of his physique. I suggest, too, that 
if Mr. Adams’s book seems to Mrs. Hamilton to catch “ the precise accent 
of the great days of the Algonquin lunches,” it is perhaps because she 
never attended them. (I do not say this waspishly. Obviously, if she had 
been in New York at that time everybody at the Algonquin would have 
been delighted to see her.) These lunches were gatherings of men and 
women who have not only contributed richly to American life since, in their 
twenties and thirties, they were drawn together by Woollcott, but also 
formed the nucleus of the support that Roosevelt received from the 
American intellectuals and of the movement that recognised the threat 
of Fascism to the world. I don’t think those lunches should be judged 
by garbled recollections of their casual jokes.—Yours faithfully, 


Ibstone House, Ibstone, Nr. High Wycombe, Bucks, REBECCA West. 


NATURALISATION OF ALIENS 


S1r,—The restriction of liberty in purely personal matters is something 
to be guarded against when the grounds for its advocacy are superficial 
and inadequately thought out. In your issue of October 25th Mr. E, 
Sutton suggests that it should be made illegal for naturalised aliens to 
change their names. I will pass over his implied assumption that only 
“ those of comparatively recent Central European origin ” are likely to be 
opposed to the House of Lords. Among families who did not always bear 
their present name, why does he not mention the Mountbattens? Does 
he claim that in this case too “ the change of name can only be due to a 
not very commendable desire . . . to conceal. . . origin”? And for how 
many generations is the original name to be compulsorily retained? Is 
an Englishman whose paternal grandfather hailed from the Continent to 
lay himself open to quite undeserved discrimination from people who are 
xenophobes on principle and who unfortunately make up a certain pro- 
portion of the population in this country, as in any other? It is for the 
law of the land to see to it that only desirable persons are naturalised in 
the first place, and that both they and those whose families have been 
English for a longer pericd behave themselves. Provided this is the case, 
for one of the former, if he so desires, to protect himself from possible 
prejudice by becoming English in name as well as in nationality is surely 
not reprehensible, but merely common sense. Since, moreover, marriage 
to an Englishman is not necessarily a proof that English traditions have 
been thoroughly absorbed en bloc, as it were, Mr. Sutton ought, if he is 
logical, to insist that all the women concerned should continue to be known 
by their maiden names! —Yours faithfully, S. A. COOPER. 
38, Homefield Road, Chiswick, W. 4. 


«“ WELLINGTON ” 


Sir, —Your reviewer of Mr. Richard Aldington’s Wellington quoted 
Mr. Aldington as saying that Mr. Belloc managed to write a chapter on 
the Peninsular War “ without mentioning either the name of Wellington, 
the presence of an English army during six years, or any kind of opera- 
tions in Portugal which were so unpleasant for the Emperor’s Marshals 
and their reputation.” In fairness to Mr. Belloc it should be said that 
the book in question is a one-volume episodic study of Napoleon, and 
the Spanish chapter deals only with Napoleon, and the capitulation of 
Baylen in 1808. Mr. Belloc has often paid tribute, e.g., in the volume 
carrying Lingard from 1689 to 1910, to Wellington’s military genius.--- 
Yours faithfully, DouGLas WooprurFF. 
128, Sloane Street, London, S.W. 1. 


“ DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE” 


Sir.—I have no wish to defend my book on Democracy in France against 
reasonable criticism, but I must ask leave to defend it against exaggerated 
charges of inaccuracy. Your reviewer is, I fear, quite wrong when she 
says that “it was Moscow which broke with Vichy, not vice versa,” and I 
was perfectly accurate in stating the opposite. About a week after the 
German attack on Russia in 1941, Vichy broke off diplomatic relations 
with Moscow on the ground that Soviet representatives in France were 
“ carrying on activities against public order and the security of the State.” 
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pstracting judgements from their context and incorrectly abridging 
 aeeenetl it is easy to misrepresent what I wrote. Thus Lyautey 
. 4 “figure as a typical fonctionnaire,” but is described as “ the 
: colonial servants ” and it is his family background which is 
“ characteristic of the environment in which so many 
 rionnaires Of ability and importance were brought up ”—which is all 
‘het different! Nor, I think, would anyone familiar with the cult of 
sey in modern France seriously challenge my remarks about him. 
igi $0 on. This kind of reviewing scarcely seems up to the normal 
wundards of The Spectator.—Yours sincerely, Davip THOMSON. 
sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
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yn, —While wishing both humbly and heartily to be numbered by Mr. 
he iarold Nicolson among his own kind, that is to say, the eupeptics, may 
ad | now ask if he is wise to praise the present-day museums? After all, 
ve what are the unhappy facts? Many of the books of the British Museum 


d save been destroyed and few of them seem to have been replaced. The 
Reading Room staff and their hidden colleagues of the catacombs are 


ir : ; - . 

0 viously diminished in numbers, and I sometimes fear in quality. Some 
opmously 2 

e ‘the cataloguing seems years out of date, and I understand the recent 


ge and important Hirsch purchase may not be catalogued and available 
d othe public for a long while. Otherwise the British Museum is still mainly 
ut. The Victoria and Albert Museum's desires for progress have been 
auch retarded by the “ Britain Can Make It” exhibition, whose selection 
{site is, in my opinion, unhappy and incunsiderate. The Benton Fletcher 
lection of old instruments, left to the National Trust and administered 
apart by Trinity College of Music, seems to have disappeared from the 
wn of man. The London Museum is now, and has been, used by all 
i rts of people, very few of them Londoners; and there is no sign that 
7 tondoners will ever recover the use of this palatial house, called sometimes 
) York House and sometimes Lancaster House. At the Cabinet or Important 
" Yommittee level one feels the Planning (one simply must use the capital) 
. s superb. At the executive end it is clear that the action is always slow 
‘ ind often confused. This is the mark of our age.—Yours, &c., 

2, Doughty Street, W.C. 1. Max KENYON. 


PRIVILEGE IN THE ARMY 


Sin—Mr. Jones has put his thumb on a very real source of grievance, and 
one which is only fully realised by those who have served overseas. When 
| last visited Cairo (as a sergeant in 1944) I was unable to obtain accom- 
modation at any hotel, as with very few exceptions these were in bounds 
) “officers only.” The same prohibition applied to all the better-class 
id cocktail bars, and if my experience is anything to go by, civilian 
‘ » was mainly confined to commissioned ranks. This state of 
feirs was particularly humiliating to R.A.F. aircrew N.C.O.s, whose duties 
ad responsibilities were identical with those of their officer colleagues. 
Now, it appears, further irritation is being caused in B.A.O.R. by the 
mpesition of a curfew, which applies to other ranks only.—Yours 
faithfully, G. B. ADAMs. 
161, Andover Road, Newbury, Berks. 






THE LIFE OF LORD MONTGOMERY 


Sin—Army officers are concerned lest a part of the life-story of Field- 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery given prominence in certain Sunday 
newspapers should be accepted as historically accurate. The statement 
complained of is one that discredits the Field-Marshal and is in the nature 
a reflection on the War Office. It is to the effect that the Field-Marshal 
forced himself on the Army as Commander of the 3rd Division ; that 
te actually bullied the Selection Board to give him the appointment and 
oy feigning illness he was sent home from Palestine as a sick man in order 
realise his ambition. Further, that immediately he returned home 
s sickness disappeared. 

The facts as related to me are that on October 29, 1938, Lord Mont- 
gomery was appointed to the 8th Division in Palestine. Nominally his 
command lasted until August, 1939, but he had been selected for the 
command of the 3rd Division some months earlier. Anxious to make 
the best of this opportunity, he applied to the War Office to be allowed 
‘© come home, nominally for several months’ leave due to him which 
ne intended to sacrifice in order to take over his new Command. He 
explained this desire by saying that he was convinced that Hitlerite 
Germany would have plunged Europe into war by the winter of 1939, 
ind it was highly desirable that he should have one training season with 
his new Command before leading it in the field. It was at this time 
that he fell seriously ill. He was accordingly sent home on account of 
sickness and recovered earlier than the Medical Board thought possible. 
On the day that the final Medical Board in London passed him for active 
service he presented himself to his new Headquarters in the Southern 
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Command and took command of the 3rd Division.—Yours faithfully, 
30, Westwood Park, S.E. GEORGE BIGWOOD. 


SCARCITY IN ART EQUIPMENT 


Sir,—I think it is not generally realised that it is now more difficult for 
an English artist to obtain canvas and other painting materials than at any 
period during the last hundred years. The existence of such government- 
sponsored organisations as the Arts Council of Great Britain seemed at 
one time to offer a guarantee that individuals interested in the visual 
arts would have more opportunity to pursue their aims than heretofore. 
But apparently the arts that are to receive official “ encouragement” do 
not include painting, for it is now far more difficult to obtain materials 
than it was during the height of the war. A London dealer in artists’ 
materials told me in a recent conversation that it was the policy of the 
present Government to allow only a minimum amount of canvas for English 
use, over 80 per cert. being for export. He added that many English 
artists were starved of material, but it was no use trying to do anything 
about it. It seems to me that this deliberate discouragement of the 
painter’s art is an extremely short-sighted policy. It is not merely the 
professional who suffers; many workers who find in art a recreation for 
their leisure hours are also penalised. To the bureaucratic mind there 
appears to be no essential difference between goods which minister to the 
mind and luxury articles like silk stockings. Hence the steady impoverish- 
ment of Britain’s cultural life proceeds without a check. Artists’ materials, 
textbooks and classics become unobtainable, while the shops are flooded 
with hideous ceramic ornaments and low-grade literature. It is time that 
a clear distinction was made between different types of goods, and priority 
given to those that are necessary for the maintenance of a high standard 
of civilisation.—Yours faithfully, S. BROOKE. 
Hedley House, Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 


FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL 


Sir,—As a former third-class season ticket-holder between Newton Abbot 
and Plymouth during the later war years, I was interested in the letter 
from W. B. Manley. During those years I was compelled to stand for 
the 30-mile journey on many occasions while first-class compartments 
remained empty and locked, many Service personnel, including women, 
also having to stand. I was surprised that this, to me, selfish and senseless 
acuon did not result in serious trouble from warriors returning from leave, 
ships, operational squadrons, &c. I heard many ugly comments. When 
it is remembered that first-class compartments seat six persons and third- 
class eight it seems to me that the obvious solution of the difficulty, 
especially where trains are regularly overcrowded, is to abolish the higher 
class. Surely in these enlightened days, following the late “ War of 
Survival,” class distinction on the railways should be as dead as the dodo. 
There are no “classes ” on “buses as far as I am aware. Why perpetuate 
the anachronism on the railway?—Yours faithfully, 
D. WELSTEAD WILLIAMS. 
“ Rest Awhile,” 33, Leighton Road, Hartley Vale, Plymouth. 


“THE SPECTATOR” IN GERMANY 


S1r,—I cannot say that my letter is one of your usual readers, and I will 
not answer to any article or problem written in your colums. A young 
German student I know your newspaper but since the end of the war, and 
I can read it only occasionally in reading-rooms (if it is not already 
occupied by other people). And it is “ not for sale.” But I am estimating 
your newspaper and would like to become a regular reader instead of one 
dependent on chance. As reported recently by radio, English publishers now 
are allowed to send their newspapers to Germany. English friends may 
order them. But here is the difficulty for me. And that is the reason I 
am addressing myself to you: I don’t know anybody, who would do it for 
me. I would like to correspond with a young Englishman, perhaps a 
student too. That is the best way—in my opinion—to contribute to more 
understanding between our countries. To-day it is more necessary than 
formerly. Can you help me on this way?—Yours faithfully, 
HANS LEHNERT. 
Géttingen, W eender Str. 21, British Zone, Germany. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF ... 


S1R,—With regard to the Trades Union Congress’ recent descision to work 
towards a fourty hour week it might be interesting to take into considera- 
tion the ammount of work done by an advanced schoolboy. Taking myself 
as an example I get up at about 7.15, have my breakfast and then after 
an hour’s travelling reach school. There I work almost incessantly from 
9.30 till 4.30, for work has to be fitted even into the lunch hour. Then, 
after another hour’s travelling I arrive home, when, after a meal I have 
to set down and do three hours work before I am able to go to bed, 
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absolutely tired out. Over the weekend relaxation is impossible on any 
large scale, for a great deal cf werk has to be put in if I can hope to keep 
up with my syllabus. Even in the holidays, which are absolutely essential 
if we are not to break down, a large ammeunt cf reading has to be done. 
Thus might I suggest that the British workman takes his example from 
some of the more hard working schcolboys and work fer a sound basis 
for the country’s economy befcre attempting to build the superstructure 
ef extra pay for fewer hours.—Yours truly, SCHOOLBOY. 


ERSATZ NURSEMAIDS 


S1a,—Janus in his concern for the wives ef undergraduates with children 
writes that they have a problem—“ cf course in consequence nursemaids. 
Why of course in consequence? As a mother nursing, not unsuccessfully, 
I hope, three young children I merely ask for infermation.—Yours &c., 
53 Ashburnham Place, London, S.E.10, D. M. KEeEre. 
[Janus writes: Experto crede.] 


BOOKS ABROAD 


Sir,—Contrary to Mr. R. C. Evans’ experience in Holland in finding 
English publications so poorly represented is my experience in Belgium, 
where I have recently come to live. In all the bookshops here—and 
they are many—there is always a gecd display of English books and 
translations, from the classics to the latest novel. Since being here I 
have collected several books which were impossible to obtain in Eng!and. 
Among the most represented editions are the Penguin and the Star. The 
latter is printed solely for sale on the Continent. There are many others. 
When I asked a saleswoman recently who bought these English books, 
told me some English residents, but mostly Belgians. I wonder why 
he story is so different in Holland.—Yours faithfully, 

11 Rue Jean Stas, St. Gilles, Brussels. Rosemary E. M. HOLanp. 


FISH AND LIVESTOCK 


Sir,—I was much interested in the letter which appeared in ore of your 
recent issues by Mr. J. P. Brander, as I am a member cf the Wye 
I agree with your correspondent who states that 
the matter was “ deserving of serious investigation.” The sources of the 
following rivers are in Wales—the Wye, Severn, Dee and others. These 
flew into England ; consequently salmen and cther freshwater fish return 
to the sources of these rivers to spawa early in November. During this 
period (close season) large numbers are caught illicitly; some of these 
immature fish are “ smoked ” for human consumption and others go fo 
vnd poultry. The effect of this focd upon the bacon and eggs 
produces disastrous results, as they are then not edible. The fishy flavour 
I am of the opinicn that 
the above form of food if given to other animals or birds would be a 
I have used fish food for feeding 
.oung trout, and it is quite effective-—Yours truly, Tom Norron. 
Bivn Morfa, Llandrindod Wells. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue death of Thompson Seton recalls to me a number of 

experiences in his company, which was never not stimulatin pt 
For example, ence under his direction I got a fire gcing in le <p 
minutes by the agency of two bits of dry wocd, a bowstring . 
helicwed stone. Over and above his hest of little inge: 
prefcund knowledge cf all branches cf wocdcraft, and WAS @ scien: 
expert on anatomy ef wild animals, especially the rodents. In ae, 
heme some fifty miles from New York he had built one observatig *. 
which yielded particularily heavy dividends. On a little island sp ~ 
the little lakes he had contrived a sham tree with a ladder up it on ‘ 
centre, and at its several windows were fixed ledges over which h aan 
almest daily a fine covering of sand. The plank bridge that ao 
cne-tree island was also regularly sanded, and he would study rorhan 
prints made daily by bird or animal. All these he could read as te 
is block letters. There can have been no greater expert on so aay 
this knowledge was cf no little service to him when he travelled to Z 
well-known regions in North Canada, partiy to study hares and erm “ 
and such-like creatures. On cne occasion a hare in its winter coat clumind 
between his feet to escape a pursuing ermine, and lay there till the pursue 
tired cf encircling the pair, made eff. Then the hare without flurry ot any 
symptcm cf fear lolleped happily away. ; , 


ea ang 
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and 4 SMoothlyJ 
nuilies he had 4 


A Recording Tree 


This American heme cf his centained an original Indian totem pole 
ind a Judgement Seat, and he devised there a number of the games par. 
ticularly associated with the Boy Scout movement, cf which he has —a 
claim to be the originator. He organised a sort of holiday camp for the 
peerer boys cf New York cn the Indian model and himself invented ; 
number of the best games. Mest of them were described in his Birch-by: 
Roll, which was by arrangement published simultaneously with a simily 
Boy Scouts handbook in England. I was once asked if I would help to 
arbitrate in some dispute over these becks that arose between him an; 
General Baden-Powell. One of the chief difficulties about any co-operatio, 
between the Boy Scout mcvements in the United States and Englipj 
was that the American public were perhaps supersensitively careful th 
the Boy Scout movement should have no sert cf connection with th: 
military ; and Baden Powell, in their view, had the misfortune to posse 
army rank, Among the gifts that made Seton an even better lecturer thy 
writer was excepticnal skill as a mimic. He could imitate with extn. 
erdinary skill the calls of the animals he had studied in the wild with sx 
lively affection. 


Sauce Alone 

A hest of cerrespondents have written en the subject of Sauce Alon 
but none has said whether the name ts still current in this or that local 
Its use has becn much more widely recerded than I had thought 
appears, for example, in an essay of Richard Jefferies which I have lon 
admired. The word was perhaps fergetien because the next name to 
is given as “ gix,” a form that particularly attracted my attention becau 
the spelling current in my Midland heme was “ kex ” ; and many peop 
seem net to have met either ferm. Sauce Alene seems to have been use 
for the crucifer more populerly and not less prettily known as Jack-by-the 
hedge, but also, almest generically, for country folk are seldom exper 
betanists, fer a group of the mustard-like plants. Many interesting poin 
are qucted. It was ence much used in rustic meals in England, both: 
and cocked, and in Germany as a salad and an anti-scorbutic medicin 
Its garlic-like flavour is suggested in its proper generic title, Alliar 
Teday how very few wild plants are used fer feod or drink! Even?! 
cld recipes for making yarrow beer, once very widely pepular, cannot 
found. If any ccrrespondent possesses 4 recipe it would be gratefu 
received by many country people. The worst cf many country compoun 
is that they are thought to be teetotal, but are cften extremely alcoho! 


In My Garden 
a5 may generally be don 


It is pleasant to find new bushes and plants, 

t the shows of the R.H.S.; but it is also pleasant to see old friends. F 
examp!e, cne of the winners in an autumn-foliage exhibit was Liquidambe 
which I have thought the best of the maples ever since I knew it in 
Oxferd garden. Lord Aberconway’s prizes recalled his most glorio 
garden, where one autumn I found a bush cf cleredendren foetidum 


smethered with butterflies, while a levely blue-flowered ceratostigma wi 


the exclusive favourite of humming bird hawk-moths. 
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rethought 


For the benefit of family and friends none would grudge 
time and effort, and a little forethought can do much to 
help them. Consider, then, the advisability of making 
an appointment—appoint the executor of your will. 
You alone can do it; upon your present forethought 
depends the future protection and comfort of those 
whose welfare you have at heart. 


In this and similar matters the Midland Bank Executor 
and Trustee Company are ready to help. You may 
appoint them as your sole executor, or to serve jointly 
with a member of your family or a friend. The Com- 
pany will always be there to act in the best interests of 
all concerned, bringing the long experience and sym- 
pathetic understanding of those who have devoted their 
life’s work to this service. The Manager at any branch 
of the Bank will welcome inquiries concerning this 
undertaking, or you may call at the Company’s own 
offices in London and in convenient provincial centres. 


MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Short Cut 
to Anywhere 


Trouble-free air travel starts 
where you see this sign. 
Behind it is a B.O.A.C, 
Appointed Agent — whose 
job is to iron out all the 
little worries of overseas 
travel to-day. He knows 
exactly what needs doing 
, die and how to do it. Accept 
his help and you'll find the path to the Airport much shorter 
and easier than you thought. 

Later, as you step from the B.O.A.C. Speedbird at your 
destination you'll find you have come to the end of a smooth 
passage that started right back at the Agent's office. And then? 
Well, there are 5,000 B.O.A.C. Agents throughout the world to 
help you further on your way. 


Pal 


B:0-A-C SPEEDBIRD ROUTES across the world 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
A Poet Abroad 


Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 





European Witness. By Stephen Spender. 


Mr. SPENDER has written what he modestly describes as a “ccn- 
ventional Travel Book” about his visits to Germany and age 
in the summer of last year ; “ it consists of the information, the de- 
scriptions of scenery, the accounts of personalities and the general 
reflections which are usual in Travel Books.” What is unusual, 
however, in European Witness is that its author 1s a poe; with an 
exceptionally sharp eye both for country and for human nature ; 
that its scenery is a fantastic landscape cf ruin and destruction, its 
men and women as ruined as the land they inhabit, and its general 
reflections those of a creative writer who has thought passionately 
and sometimes profoundly about his subject. The visit to France 
is really only an interlude, intended to illuminate by contrast the 
travels in Germany, as it were a brief glimpse of Heaven which will 
light up the abysses of Hell. Only like most poets Mr. Spender 
finds more inspiration in Hell than in Heaven. His praises of 
France are insipid and superficial compared with his descriptions 
of Germany. One is almost tempted to say that he is “a true 
Poet and of the Devil’s party without knowing it.” 

One’s first impression of Germany in defeat was one of immense 
material destruction, of the great dead cities that lay at the end of 
every dusty road, the jagged edges of shattered steeples pointing 
above the cornfields on every horizon, the endless vistas and avenues 
of devastation. It was a masterpiece that could only have been 
achieved through complete control of technical and_ scientific 
method. To appreciate this masterpiece fully it was not enough 
merely to look at these ruins. One had to live among them, walk 
among them on a fine summer’s day and savour the sweet smell of 
breathe the infected air heavy with the dust of acres of 
watch the rats growing fat and sleek ameng the débris and 
the baby in the garden growing quieter and yellower every day until 
its face had the smooth consistency of old wax. ‘Then at length one 
was overcome by the intense physical nausea, so vividly described 

Mr. Spender, which is compounded of homesickness and disgust 
and is the uncontrollable reaction of human nerves to human life 
that has reverted to a state of savagery. 

Mr. Spender saw these things and, unlike most people’s, his vision 
was not fogged by political prejudice. He had eves and he used 
them to see; and since he looked first and judged later, his bock is 
a model of goed reporting and is full of common sense and wisdom 
about the Germans. He saw that the ruin of Germany is not con- 
fined to bricks and mortar ; her people also are ruined, and Hitler 
and Goebbels did more permanent damage to Germany than the 
R.A.F. He had excellent opportunities of talking to Germans, and 
made gocd use of them. His records of people and conversaticns 
give a vivid insight into the state of mind of millions of Germans 
today: their cynicism and sentimentality, their nihilism and respect 
for power, their irresponsibility, their immaturity and, above ail, 
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their utter isolation from the rest of Europe and the w 
are peceple who pre voke infin-:te pity and infinite d — The 
Mr. Spender’s credit that he refrains from both extreme 
and is able to extend understanding and even sympath 
Germans without extenuating any of the crimes they h a 
Indeed, it is one of the great merits of hs bo 
the Germans from the point cf v-ew not of cx 
but of a genuine European. Od idly 
charity for the occupation forces, and exerc’ses greater ma! 
the friends than on the enemies of Europe. 6: 
Mr. Spender is not content merely 
feated Germany mpd J pro vcKes questions and ¢ 
ment; one cannot avo'd asking, Who is res epensil ble? 
guilty? What is to be jane 
culminate in the s ngle question, What is 


Ir is t 


k that he look 
ne Tt or 


lemands 


Who are the 
a Nazi? 


to be sure of his answer, though he appears to accept Jung’s the 
that = whole of the German “ ople and their leaders Were 
“demeniacally possessed,” and he develops this theory with gre 


force a hasaianion, Yet his reflections on this theme r: 

some curious inconsistencies. At moments he seems to accept Jun, 
thesis ; at others he seems to believe that the German leaders then 

selves wer 
And at this point one becomes aware of a curious gap in Mr 
Spender’s experiences. . There are no Nazis in European Witnos 
Mr. Spender never seems to have met any. The result 


intuitions which enrich the rest of his book. Mr 
is an elaborate literary creation, constructed our of 
from Goebbels, Hitler, Destcévsky, Ernst Jiinge 
sions and phantasies ; ‘t is curicusly artificial, ponderous, cereby 
and—what is the word ? yes, Teutonic. And for this fiction, he 
demon and devil, 
shewed for Satan. 


Now there were and are scme millions of Nazis in Germany, ang 
strange that Mr. Spender never talked to any cf them. The 
Yet the 
is short and fat, carrie 
and even among his ruins he presses hi 


it is 
would all be flattered to read his portrait of themselves, 
Nazi is neither daemonic nor diabolic. He 
a leather despatch case 
trousers neatly every night. He is a human being who is entire 
at the mercy of social and economic conditions ; and one | 

to think that whenever and wherever these conditions 
ate below a certain level he turns and rends himself in pan 
He is far more frightening than Mr. Spender’s demecns ; moreove 
he exists. Mr. Spender will 


a genuine and sincere liberal 


1 


optimism that will not alk 


to think so badly of human nature ; though in rece¢-pense he suffer 


from nightmares. Let us hope that Mr. Spender is right; and 
the meantime we 


that has come out cf Germany. Goronwy REEs. 


An Englishman’s Sense 


A Countryman’s Creed. By Sir William Beach Thomas. 


Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
THERE are, of course, many ways 
from the various walks of life in our 
island of Britain. 
conscious and expressive 
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Every reader can name a dozen, 
add Beach Thomas to that panil 
fessional life as naturalist and journalist, 


The Way, the Poems and this last, A Countryman’s Creed 
They are a‘unit. Read t together, they bring to the reader a whol 
way of life that is enrich ed by quietness, an austere sympathy an 


an emotional vitality deep-rooted in our English soil. 
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ALEXANDER NELSON, B.Sc., Ph.D., N.D.A. 


Abook of particular interest at this time of world food shortage. it 
resents a complete study of plants from the agricultural point of 
view. Specially designed for agricultural students entering the 
yniversities. Lavishly illustrated with colour plates, photographs, 
line drawings and diagrams. 35s. net 
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Provides the student with a complete course in Esperanto, that 
increasingly important international language. Especially suitable 
for private study, Owing to the large number of exercises. 7s. 6d. net 


Life in Modern Turkey 


E. W. F. TOMLIN 





» Reto, Here is a vivid, authoritative account of the amazing rejuvenation 
Milton | of the country which holds such a significant place in the worid 
| to-day. lilustrated. 5s. net 
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A Blind Alley 
by MARY BORDEN 


Mary Borden, the tamous novelist and wife of Major-General Sir 
Edward Spears, has written a skilful account of the work of the Hadfield- 
Spears Mobile Hospital Unit which played an important part in the 
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a noble contribution toward the revelation of that particular aspect 
of the English genius which writers such as Spenser, George Herbert, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Gilbert White, Jefferies and Hudson have 
already made. You will see where the bias lies ; in the solitariness. 

Solitude is the keynote of Beach Thomas’s creed. It colours his 
mood (and he calls mood “the mother of thought”); it shapes and 
Sets the pace of his prose rhythm. The desire for it is a constant 
in his meditation, and every reference to it is the expression of a 
passionate need. He is not unaware of the dangers of this craving. 
He says, “It is a glorious thing to be solitary, a necessary thing for 
the discovery of the soul, whatever that may be, but it is of no use 
—it is altogether harmful—to let a field lie fallow for long; and 
loneliness, if over indulged, becomes a vice.” But he is more con- 
cerned with the positive attributes of solitude than with its draw- 
backs. He believes in the Wordsworthian doctrine of what he calls 
“ Original Joy ” rather than original sin (a phrase which he castigates 
as “ silly ”). 

In this faith, his relationship with nature, the unique nature of our 
English countryside, is one which is constantly fecund with a quiet, 
steady flow of understanding and joy—a joy almost absolute, so deep 
indeed that it becomes a mysticism comparable only to that which 
fills the work of W. H. Hudson. 

It is probable that, in an assessment of his bocks, Sir William 
Beach Thomas would ask for a less personal concentration than I have 
given. He would be right ; for the whole purpose of his life-work 
is to show not himself, or even his fine professsional art in the hand- 
ling of words, but England herself, as she manifests herself in her 
soil, weather, clouds, “rocks and stones and trees,” her birds and 
insects, flowers and green leaves, rivers, hedges and roads ; and finally 
in all the human signature which the centuries of our history have put 
upon these infinite riches. Beach Thomas has learned to know these 
treasures first by their being the birthright of a country-born man, 
and, secondly, as savoured by an English scholar nourished in that 
“useless ” education which preduced such men as Philip Sidney and 
Tennyson. It may be that such a way of life, with its special 
culture, is dying out before the advance of the new international tech- 
nology. Or it may be, more happily, that such people have always 
been in a minority, a salt to savour every generation otherwise insipid 
with materialism. In either case, Beach Thomas’s creed, manifest 
in these three books, is of the utmost value. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


A Visual Record 


Recording Britain. Oxford University Press in association with The 
Pilgrim Trust. Four Volumes (not sold separately). Five Guineas. 
We hurry by, intent upon the traffic lights ahead and the possi- 
bility of crossing the road before they change, the demolition of 
No. 32 unseen, unheard. We chew a blade of grass upon the village 
green as the last pair play for a draw in the gathering gloom, and 
curse the gnats, but not the road-wideners. We admire the new 
infant school and already the park lodge which preceded it is hazy 
in our memories. The fabric of our cities, towns and villages 
changes, almost ‘imperceptibly, as we pass. In 1940, under the 
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additional threat from the operations of war, the Pilgrim T. 
agreed to finance a scheme for recording, in a series of Waterc na 
some of the more characteristic facets of the English scene De 
the coucse of the next three years some 1,500-odd drawing ro 
acquired from 97 different artists, the majority of when a 
specially commissioned for the purpese. Three exhibitio 
held at the National Gallery ; many of the pictures were to 
through the provinces, and finally the completed record was a 
ferred to the custody of the Victoria and Albert Museum. It = 
felt, however, that some of the results of the experiment should by 
made more widely available in permanent form, and the first of th 
four volumes which, together, will embrace more than 400 drevien 
in reproduction, has now been published by the Oxford Universi 
Press. . 

It is a handsome book, sensible and unaffected, which is a Pleasur 
to handle and read—a very English sort of production in itself. The 
pictures, which are mostly reproduced in duotone, are arranged by 
counties (London and the Home Counties are covered by this firy 
volume) and each is faced with a historical note by Mr. Arnolj 
Palmer, who was secretary to the small committee that administer 
the work. His annotations are sympathetic, urbane and gracefylj 
erudite. With great good manners they never outstay their welcome. 
It is traditional, of course, for book-reviewers to affect a superio; 
knowledge of the subject, but let me confess that I was fascinate 
in my ignorance, by these snippets of history. In and out of thes 
human habitations and about these monuments move the Walpoles 
the Gays, the Wrens ; here Walter Scott mecting again the female 
elephant in the grounds of Chiswick House, there John Gay paying 
a rent of £100 per annum for Covent Garden Theatre, which to-day 
fetches £500 per week ; Mr. Cubitt, who siarted as a carpenter ang 
after a life of speculative building across Bloomsbury and Pimlicg, 
left a will consisting of 386 chancery folios of 90 words apiece ; Joay 
Tothill, the eldest of 33 children cla'ming the same mother anj 
father. And who could fail to warm towards Lord Le Despencer, 
who was so unfortunate in his friends, including Paul Whitehead 
“a hack poet of accommodating disposition, whom subsequey 
generations have esteemed even more lightly than his own”? Having 
had a sinecure of £800 a year obtained for him by his noble patron, 
upon his death in 1774, “ the poet made such return as he could by 
the bequest of his heart. By now nearer seventy than sixty, Lt 
Despencer was, as ever, not the man to be out-gestured. The heir 
was enshrined in a casket and the casket was escorted t0 its restin: 
place by the county militia wearing crape. As the procession woun 
its slow way round and up the hill and three times circled th 
Mausoleum a band of flutes, horns, bassoons, fifes, and drums mad 
solemn music, cannon were fired, choirs chanted funeral glees, the 
bell tolled. His lordship, it is said, was never happier than when 
showing the heart to his visitors.” 

But when all’s said and done it is the drawings that count. How 
wisely did that little committee choose, sitting in 1940, under the 
imminence and actuality of the blitz! The emphasis is not o 
cathedrals, or great mouldering piles of Palladian grandeur. Thes 
may be found, it is true, but only in their proper place among the 
little buildings, the pubs and farms and Victorian fancies—Euston' 
Doric Arch and the shelter in Bedford Square, the wooden hous: 
at Wrythe Green and Church Street, Windsor. It would be unfair 
to demand more of these drawings than the topographical record 
which they constitute so happily, but I cannot resist the temptation 
to single out for special mention the work of Barbara Jones, which 
seems to me everything that such work should be. “ Provincial 
cities and towns,” says Mr. Palmer, “are the country in little, ful 
of history which, like the Cheshire Cat, smiles as it vanishes.” 
These volumes will surely cause it to linger a moment longer. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


Le Roi Soleil 


Louis XIV and the Greatness of France. By Maurice Ashley 
(Hodder and Stoughton, for the English Universities Press. 4s. 6d,) 


SincE Voltaire wrote his highly eulogistic essay on Le Siécle & 
Louis XIV, historians of France of that period have tended to fal 
into two camps. Royalist historians such as Jacques Bainville hav: 
exalted Louis as the consummation of French genius and glon, 
whilst others, such as Charles Seignobos and Mr. David Ogg, have 
emphasised the personal mediocrity of Louis, the great debt ht 
owed to his predecessors, and the exhaustion and misery broughi 
to the people of France by his wasteful administration and incessant 
Mr. Maurice Ashley has striven hard to maintain a judiciou 
Such impartiality and balance 


wars. 
balance between these two camps. 
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Dutch Vet 


A novel by 
A. ROOTHAERT 


“A novel so exciting and instructive that one is in 
denger of using nothing but superlatives in speaking 
of it. Dr. Vlimmen is a great veterinary surgeon and 
a grand character.”"—The Sunday Times. 


“Entirely convincing.” —The Manchester Guardian, 


”—-The Observer. “‘ Attractive 
“ A Zolaesque story, 
“ An 


plain speaking, hard hitting.” — 


“ Deserves great praise. 
and refreshing.” — The Scotsman. 
not for the squeamish.” —The Glasgow Herald. 
outstanding book... 
Country Life. 


This novel is still a best-seller in Holland where it was 
published in 1936. It was published in England in 
1940, when it quickly sold out its first edition. It is 
now reprinted in response to popular demand. 

9s. 6d. net 
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ENTURIES OLD 
ABBEYS, churches, 
castles, mansions 


of imposing e¢x- 


furnishings 
price- 
less heirlooms of crafts- 
men of the past — these 
historic 


teriors ... 





and decorations, 





values 
and art 
which are the back- 
ground of the Yorkshire 
of to-day with its thou- 


are the 
rich in culture 


sands of craftsmen skilled 

in so many trades. 

This tradition is to be 
The Tower, CAWAOD Caste seen throughout York- 
shire, among its people, 
in its industries and is the solid 
Yorkshire Post” is 


in its cities and towns, 


foundation which “ The 
established. 

edited and published in Yorkshire it is indeed 
yet with that breadth of outlook 
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part of Yorkshire life, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





Arthur Koestler 
THIEVES IN THE NIGHT 


“A vivid description of the founding of a communal settlement 
in Palestine... Itis marked throughout by that acute analytical 
mind which makes Mr. Koestler the most brilliant of those 
modern writers who try to diagnose the ills of our Society.” 
Manchester Guardian. 10s. 6d. 


* * 


The Golden 
Treasury 
of Scottish 
Poetry 
Compiled by Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid, this volume ranges 
widely over the field of Scot- 


tish verse from the fifteenth 
century to the presentday. 4,6. 


Storm 
Jameson 
THE OTHER SIDE 
“Storm Jameson has given us 
a compact siudy of a German 
family during the French Oc- 
cupation. The characteristics 
of the two peoples are brought 
out quietly and unerringly.” 
Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. 


READY TODAY 


Anne-Marie Walters 


MOONDROP TO GASCONY 


During the first eight months of 1944, the author was an 
active member of the French Resistance Movement. This is 
an account of how she parachuted into France and of the perils 
and hardships she met there. 8s. 6d 
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ROBERT HENREY 


Author of A Village in Piccadilly, ete. 


The King of 
Brentford 


“ Very pleasant chronicle.” PUNCH 


“A delightful book on Georgian London.”  sTar 


“ Madeleine and her small son . . . are again the 
heroine and hero of another charming and mean- 
dering piece of autobiography which . . . darts from 
the history of a tranquil past to the turbulence of 
the present day.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 


* Robert Henrey invokes the past and present by a 
method which is as charming as it is original.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


‘A book that captures many charming memories.” 
THE LISTENER 


With illustrations fram prints and photographs 
12s 6d (2ud printing) 


LONDON: PETER DAVIES 


REVRVRVABHRSNARRREAAL LAAN QAR 
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of judgement are highly desirable, and praise must go to the 
author for achieving them so well in this contribution to a series 
of which the general scheme is “ by way of a biography of a great 
man to open up a significant historical theme.” 

This scheme, on which the series of “Teach Yourself History ” 
booklets edited by Mr. A. L. Rowse is based, is admirable as a way 
of popularising history, but it holds obvious dangers. It calls for 
especially skilful treatment if it is not to fall into an excessively 
personal interpretation of history. History is more than the aggre- 
gation of countless biographies even of great men; and no estimate 
of the greatness of France during the reign of Louis XIV is com- 
plete which takes insufficient account of such facts as the population 
of France in relation to that of her neighbours (some 20 million as 
against a mere § million in Britain and only 2} million in Holland), 
and the political disunity of central Europe despite the appearance 
of Habsburg might. It is a defect of Mr. Ashley’s book that he gives 
little prominence to these factors in French greatness, and devotes 
undue space to the tedious details of military campaigns and 
diplomatic intrigues. 

The book is, in short, very much more about the personality of 
Louis and his paramours than about the cultural greatness of France, 
very much more about the political and military history of the period 
than about the elements of French social and economic life which 
made possible the exploits of France’s most extravagant monarch. 
In the final chapter the author concedes the point that in many 
respects seventeenth-century France was great in spite of Louis 
almost as much as because of Louis: but by writing so little about 
the culture of the age and the roots of national vigour in proportion 
to the political and international achievements which these made 
possible, he gives on the whole a somewhat lop-sided picture. Yet 
this is the only major defect of the book. Within its limits it is 
written with clarity, verve and acumen, and it makes good reading. 
There is, in the end, an unresolved paradox about Louis XIV. 
By consuming the institutions of monarchy in a blaze of political 
and military glory, by neglect and exhaustion of the real wealth 
of France, and by perpetuating maladministration and religious per- 
secution, he made the French Revolution almost inevitable. But 
by exalting monarchy so magnificently he launched a legend of 
monarchism which has scarcely died even now in France ; by raising 
it so far above ordinary life, he gave it something eternal because 
he rooted it in the national imagination. The very extravagance 
which ruined the monarchy by 1789 gave it also an enduring 
mythical significance. The book offers some account of how this 
paradox was achieved. Its bibliography is useful, though rhe work of 
Mr. David Ogg deserved some mention in it. Davip THOMSON. 


The Fairies’ Midwife 
Andrew Lang: A Critical Biography. By Roger Lancelyn Green. 
(Edmund Ward. 15s.) 
In 1888, Henry James wrote to R. L. Stevenson: “Lang, in the 
Daily News, every morning, and I believe in a hundred other places, 
uses his beautiful, thin facility to write everything down to the 
lowest level of Philistine twaddle—the view of the old lady round 
the corner or the clever person at the dinner party”; and, when 





now reads 


THE 


| GOOD LIFE 


| C. Henry Warren 
Illustrated by Alexander Walker 


** The very best, the most satisfying of all the country anthologies 
Time and Tid. 


Ihave known.”’ 
| **Charmingly printed and illustrated . . . an anthology which takes 
us to the real vernacular heart of the countryside and countryman."’ 
Manchester Guardian 
** A rich store into which to delve.”’ Western Morning New 
** A treasure for all country lovers... brilliantanthology."” The Star 
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Lang died in 1912, James, in a letter to Edmund 
referred to his “puerile imagination and fourth-rat a aga, 
Gosse, having written a couple of months before to anothe 
that Lang was “the most elegant mind that the English-« frie 
race has produced in our time,” replied to James: “ Eye 
you say about Andrew Lang is most valuable and penetratin “Y 
how his memory irritates me”; thus summarising neatly 
what unexpectedly, the conflicting views of Lang held ‘uri me 
own period, mg hy 
Of the people who are familiar with Andrew Lang’s name a: »; 
present day, probably ninety-nine out of every hundred re. oe 
him because, as children, they read the Crimson, Orange ues 
some other-coloured Fairy Book. These stories were, of Pe 
only edited by Lang, who once remarked that the reputation 
having written them all himself was “ slowly killing him.” ah 
anthropologist, an historian, a writer of parodies, or a minor “ 
he is forgotten, and as a classical scholar, except perhaps for Butche 
and Lang’s translation of the Odyssey ; while even Prince Prigia ;, 
Mr. Green’s words) “hangs still on the border-line between ,, 
few real nursery classics and the oblivion that has swalloweg 7 
so much that well deserves to live.” 7 
This last sentence illustrates the author’s point of view jn th, 
honest, if at times rather diffuse, biography. Mr. Green write; » 
a devoted admirer of Lang’s work, but he expresses his a 
opinions in a most unpretentious manner, and does not attemy 
to conceal the dislike felt for Lang by many of those who knew hin 
The book makes no pretence to explore deeply into its subje, 
many peculiarities, but it conveys very successfully one aspey dl 
Victorian romanticism. The outline of its hero—half-don, py), 
journalist—emerges from twilight among “the politer Scotchmes” 
at Balliol, until the time when he seemed to Sir Max Beerbohm the 
perfect exemplification of “the Oxford manner ”—* that soversig 
remedy against popularity.” " 
It is hard to feel that Lang’s fate has been undeserved, for }; 
importance as a writer lay in the influence he had in displacing 
“novel of child life,” and substituting for it the fairy story a 
romantic burlesque for children ; a literary revolution of which 
results might prove an attractive field for research on the pan ¢ 
the psychologist. Anything in the nature of “realism” Lay 
loathed—“ realism,” that is, of a contemporary sort. So far as 
past was concerned, he was always complaining, both in prose ay 
verse, that: “I would my days had been in other times,” or th 
he could not mingle with “the maids at the inn, the parish cles 
the two sportsmen, the hosts of the tavern, the beaux, the starveliz 
authors—all alive ; all (save the authors) full of beef and beer; 
cudgel in every fist, every man ready for a brotherly bout of fisticuf 
What has become of it, the lusty old militant world?” In his ow 
world, bounded by North Oxford and West Kensington, there 
naturally enough, militancy only of a social order, and 
cudgels and fisticuffs were mainly verbal ones; while even whe 
venturing. further afield, a contemporary observed of Lang: “H 
was no tuft-hunter, yet I think he sometimes suffered lords beyon 
the requirements of the case.” After all, there was something to & 
said for being “full of beef and beer” even if you lived in t& 
nineteenth century ; and, although the £12,000 he left was nota a 
fortune, it was earned entirely by his pen, and should have provide 
at least an acceptable alternative to being a “ starveling author’ 
ANTHONY POWELL 





Fiction 
France is a Star. By Christopher Dilke. (Heinemann. 7s. 6.) 
The Gardens of Paradise Alley. By Bernard Wetherall. (Methue 
8s. 6d.) . 
Here Comes a Chopper. By Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph. 9s. & 


IN his first novel, The Bridgehead, Christopher Dilke set hims: 
a large subject. The book began well, but developed in too mx 
directions. France is a Star is an easier theme, and he has don 
lot better with it. This book tells a story of adventure in t 
German-occupied France of 1942-44. Because of its escapes am 
murders and betrayals it qualifies as a thriller ; but it is also som 
thing better. In the thriller proper all logic is sacrificed on the alt 
of dramatic coincidence. So long as the hero is placed in anim 
possible position, beyond help and beyond hope, and, in spite of tht 
gets out of it, the author cares nothing for probabilities. Mr. Dik 
has told a story of adventure as it might have fallen out in realit 
It is not a complex mystery, not the story of some superma 
miraculously outwitting the strongest effort of the German staff. | 
is the record of a sequence of events in the life of a middle-age 
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‘ation some articles in the current quarter’s issue : 
As ay 
OT Poel =THE TIMES 
Butch Contemporary policy of the famous newspaper which “influences 
— ihe influential” is subjected to a penetrating analysis. 
Veen the 
Wed yo] [BERALISM’S LAST STAND 
“Coats off to the Future or Hats off to the Past ?” — an incisive 
ID thiy commentary on the latest plan for a Liberal revival. 
Writes : _ : r . . 
za CHAIN STORES AND THE PUBLIC 
atten, A challenge to the Chains to come into the open with their aim 
ew hin and policies. 
subjec’ PERSUASION, acclaimed as the pioneer in the systematic study 
PECK 9 of propag:nda, analyses every device by which public opinion is 
a, hal formed or influenced. Among other topics in this fascinating field 
chmen ~issed in the current issue are :— the reactions of the British Press to 
h discussed | . OF 
— the Canadi n spy report; the need for special information services ; 
Wwereigy the problem of creating new incentives for workers; Tory tactics. 
for / a copy from leading bookstalls; or direct from us. 
“ing Annual subscription, 10/- 
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. oY t ’ ) tier world discussion, 
- = 4 ar ) en contr wersy, are n ary A periodical such as is now 
YON ? plan be most helpful to this end. 
tot J Universiries QUARTERLY has an Editorial Board (Chairman, Sir Ernest Simon, 
In , LL.D.) ani a list of promis Cor utors which s 101 ld guarantee a brilliant 
and lively discussion of the many problems facing the Universities now entering 
and ¥ a period of almost revolutionary change and development 
vided Y 
} ’ 4 Subscription: One Pound ($4) a year to any address from the 
thor] ¥ Publishers— 
ELL. M UNIVERSITIES QuarTERtY, 10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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-_ THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPKY 
mar VOL. X XI No. 80 CONTENTS NOVEMBER 1946 
one |. The Philosophy of Berdyaeff The Very Revd. W. R. Inge, 
= KCV.O D.D., D.Li LL.D., F.B.A 
1 .V.O., U.U., U.LItt., LL.U., F.B.A. 
os ll. Descartes and Leibniz in 1946 on their 300th and 350th 
2 birthdays Professor Paul Schrecker. 
B lll. On the Idea of Importance Dorothy M. Emmet, M.A. 
a IV. Reply to Historicism F. H. Heinemann, Ph.D. 
n V. Memory as Accompaniment E. M. Rowell. 
‘th VI. New Books. 
Dilk Vil. Correspondence ..... Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial 
ali Vill. Institute Notes. Lectureship. 
mat Price 4s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription 14s. net post free. 
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The International Library of Sociology 
and Soctal Reconstruction. 
edited by 
PROFESSOR KARL MANNHEIM 


2 New Titles 
The Decline of Liberalism 


as an Ideology 


J. H. HALLOWELL An enquiry into the decline of 
Liberalism in Germany, with particular reference to 
German politico-legal thought. Although confined for 
the purposes of this study to Germany, the book should 
have an interest for everyone who is concerned about 
the survival of Liberal institutions. The author is 
Associate Professor of Sociology at Duke University, 
North Carolina. 12s. 6d. net 








German Youth: Bond or Free 


HOWARD BECKER A study of the Youth Move- 
ment in Germany and of its roots in German myth, 
history and thought. Invaluable to all those concerned 
with the re-education of Germany and of great interest 
to the general reader. The author is Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Wisconsin. 


Illustrated. 18s. net 
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Small supplies are reaching the shops of 
Eversharp silver-plated pencils at 7/11d. and 10/5d. 
and of the “‘Kingswood”’ pen by Eversharpat 12/1od. 


These prices include purchase tax. If you want an 
Eversharp for Christmas you should see your sta- 
tioner or jeweller at once as supplies are very limited. 
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Frenchman, schoolmaster and municipal secretary of a small town ; 
showing how he attempted to help the resistance movement and at 
the same time continue his municipal duties, the misunderstandings 
that this occasioned, and the tragedy that it precipitated. 

The chief merit of Mr. Dilke’s work is his straightforward narra- 
tion and his avoidance of nonsense. But it is a fault in his con- 
struction that he has too many pawns and not enough pieces. He 
keeps on bringing in characters who help him out at various points 
and are then forgotten or killed off. Perhaps the author would reply 
that such a sequence of personalities was true of the life he is 
describing. But this sort of fiction cannot be quite close to truth ; 
it would be dull if it were ; and the reader does feel a little cheated 
by the unfulfilled promise of such a character as Moll, the spy. As 
it is, Hippolyte Robert, the schoolmaster, is the only figure who 
comes through the book as a character closely observed. It was a 
similar diffusion and scattering of effort which made The Bridgehead 
a “ promising” novel rather than a good one. France ts a Star is 
a good novel ; but it might have been a better one. 

The Gardens of Paradise Alley, in its best parts, is a book of 
Cockney reminiscences in which Bernard Wetherall surveys his 
youth in S.E. London forty years ago, and recounts his memories 
with an ease and simplicity of style which professional writers may 
justly envy. But in order to give a shape of fiction to his book he 
has introduced a plot. And the plot—as anyone will see at once—is 
not one of the memories. It is an invention, and Mr. Wetherall is 
not an inventive writer. It follows that this curious book falls into 
two parts. One—the smaller—is a crude plot of no literary merit. 
The other is a plain and accurate record of the street life of London 
forty years back—vividly written, eminently readable, and, in its way, 
historically important. Many things have changed in forty years. 
This book records the small details in a vanished London—penny 
dreadfuls, street games of antiquity, house after house of amateur 
pianists (a race extinguished by the pervasive radio). All this is 
excellent. But there is another and a better book to be written by 
this author if he will fling out the fiction and set himself to write 
a careful history of his childhood. 

One point of discussion. Mr. Wetherall refers to “ Fainit” as 
“a word used exclusively by London children when they wish to 
call a truce.” In that spelling and precisely that meaning it may 
be so ; but certainly forty years ago in the remote confines of Devon 
we used to say “Fain I,” or “ Fains I,” meaning “I’m not going 
to be the one.” The usages are plainly connected. 

Last autumn Gladys Mitchell scored a considerable success with 
her grisly story, The Rising of the Moon. In comparison with that, 
Here Comes a Chopper is disappointing. Certainly it is sufficiently 
mysterious to hold the reader’s attention, for things happen which 
must (he fondly supposes) be duly accounted for. But the circum- 
stances are wholly improbable, and the end leaves point after point 
entirely unexplained. The fact that that agreeable old hoax, Mrs. 
Bradley, guesses right, as usual, is nothing when she does it only 
by the grace of intuition and not by any true addition of the evidence. 

V. C. CLInton-BADDELEY. 
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Velvet Studies 
C. V. WEDGWOOD 


Essays—political, personal, but mainly historical, 
by one of our most distinguished historians 
whose biography, William the Silent, was recently 


awarded the James Tait Black Memorial prize. 


7s. 6d, 
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Book Notes 


THIS is always a season of intense activity in the book world B 
this year publishers, their activities restricted by Paper-ration: 
and a bottleneck at every printer’s, are finding it particularly ‘dif 
preparing for what looks like being a record Christmas rush "4 

book-shops are already reporting that the wise buyer is taking Th 
advantage of the comparatively catholic choice which is to be af 
at the moment on their shelves, and it is certain that those aa 
leave their shopping till much later will only find very scant Sovin 
This year, too, has seen the appearance of a number of new ag 
lishing houses, most cf them started by men from the Forces Th 
paper allowance, granted by a Government grateful tor their = 
Services, IS SIX tons per annum, or enough for approximately phos 
copies of an average novel. Obviously, therefore, the interested a 
sider must wait until paper is a good deal freer before he can indaad 
in the popular sport of selecting the probable stayers from the aks 
rans. 7 













* * * 7 


In this age of planning it is to be expected that the Publishe;;’ 
catalogues will reflect the prevailing interest, in the high proporti, 
of their books dealing with blue-prints for the future. John Glow 
author of a number of books on design and architecture, collaborate, 
with Grey Wornum in House out of Factory (Allen and Unwin: 
a book which deals with the problem of the factory-produced. », 
prefabricated, house. County Town (Murray) is the work of 
team of planners, headed by Professor P. Sargant Florence which 
was commissioned by the City of Worcester to lay a scientific 
economic and sociological foundation from which the City’s plan 
for physical and social redevelopment could be framed. Natural): 
the results of the survey are of wider than purely local interest. , 

* * * * 


The appetite for books about the country is almost insatiabj: 
C. Henry Warren has done his share of trying to satisfy it, and }j 


many admirers will welcome a new edition of Happy Countryman. No 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode), freshly illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe 
13 
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12. Pitch 


the well-known artist of the country scene. The book is dedicated 6 re 
to H. J. Massingham, another staunch countryman, whose lates! Impat 
book is Where Man Belongs (Collins) which sets out to prov’ a 
that many of our giants of literature drew inspiration from the run} Swift 
craftsmen. Collins have also published The Country Diary of ¢ “*™ 
Cheshire Man, by A. W. Boyd, who has for some time contributed, le 
a weekly country diary to the Manchester Guardian. Mr. Boyd "™ 
Cheshire born and Cheshire bred, and his book deals mainly wisp Hol 
the natural history of that county. 28. Lift. | 
tas ae. = con 
Bernard Newman, who is, incidentally, the grand-nephew g} © ™ 
George Eliot, claims to have been the first to penetrate behind th 
iron curtain in the new Oder Provinces of Poland. He writes abor]* ~ 
his experiences in Russia’s Neighbour—The New Poland (Gollanc\} s. Tight 
In his travels Newman met many members of the Polish Govem-|4# Lite 
ment, but his object has been to reflect the minds and opinions ¢ i oly 
the ordinary Polish people. Newman is, perhaps, best known a] spre 
the author of several spy novels (Poland should have given him plenty} * - E 
of background for his next book). Agatha Christie is certainly mos} s. My : 
there 3 


famous as the creator of that delightful detective, Hercule Poiro 
But she is also the wife of a well-known archaeologist, and, unde 
her married name of Agatha Christie Mallowan, she has written d 


her experiences while digging up the past in the Middle Eas i}; . 


Come Tell Me How You Live (Collins). This is a light trav 
chronicle, mainly about Iraq and Syria, illustrated with phot 
graphs. 
* * x * 
The M.CC. team in Australia will keep alive during the win 
the topic of cricket. But to make doubly sure that there should t 
no chance of forgetting the summer game two books have just bet! 
published which deal with the subject. The Happy Cricketer, b 
“A Country Vicar” (Muller), mainly appeared originally in & 
pages of The Cricketer and belongs to that class of book on crick 
which demands either a deck-chair in the sun or a pipe by the fir 
At least a pipe or a deck-chair should be obtainable even in thew 
straitened days. Cricket for Schools, by J. T. Hankinson, is & 
work of an experienced school coach, and he writes primarily for! 
school audience. The book is intended to be a text-book on the gam 
and is plentifully illustrated. The publishers are Allen and Unwit 
* * * * 
The S.C.M. Press are responsible for a promising new setitj 
Torch Buwgraphies, published at 4s. 6d. Dorothy Wilson writt 
about Smuts of South Africa, and Hugh Talbot in Meet the Pres 
dent deals with that evergreen figure, Abraham Lincoin. G.W 

















«THE SPECTATOR ’’ CROSSWORD No. 399 


en for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

: tA -~ = eres crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
brid. R per 2th, Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
ationinN peor the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
i be on the form below; and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


difficy) be aion and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 























Ablishe-; 
Pong, 
n Gloag 
laborate 
Unwin 
uced, or 
Tk of ; 
°y Which 
Clentific 
"§ plan; 
atural| : SS 
est. ACROSS 9. They show that the view has its 
; ; i ses. ‘ 

‘ ths — a FUE Oe T4. ly = wings by Keats. (5.) 
9. Acountericit presentment (7.) 15. Casks for shooting. (5.) 

All too often one is bound to be in 19. Abode of dexterity. (7.) : 

and hi” this state (7.) 20. Most of the characters in a 


1trymon§ ut. Not the topical shop. (4.) “ shocker” are. (7.) . 

nicked “ Pitch at length. (s-) 21. He made light of coastwise dangers. 
‘CUUCH 3 Phonetically the reverse of 15. (4.) 

dicated 6. A game of bridge. (7.) 

teu§17. Impartial. (7.) 

€ late H Who's in the motor ? 

) prov his sister. (7.) 

@ Turggat. Swift sort of writing. (7.)_ — ~~ 

y of Always found in your dusting opera- SOLUTION TO 


oS CROSSWORD No. 397 


ributedfs. He appears to give us an invitation to 
Bovd i: return. (5.) , 

ly wit Holding which is anything but feudal, 
Y WIE” though two-thirds of it. (4.) 











Satiabls 


22. North American tomato. (7.) 
26. Airs from the wardrobe. (4.) 
Charles and 27. It is not the robe of this order. (4 


= 


) 








slalelete e [Olt in 
ofa me 






28. Lift. (7.) 
20. Tea for the widow. (7.) URAL 
0. Prayerfully addressed by such as hope 

1ew ¢ to save their bacon. (5, 7.) 

ind the DOWN 

s abou] 2 No use to those who can’t stand 

lan ; reading. (7.) 


. Tightly drawn. (4.) 

. Literary anagram. (7.) 

. P She’s in a boot of sorts. (7.) 

1ONS OF § Add its anagram to make it re- 

OWN 2 appear. (4.) 

7. One of many at cross-purposes on 
polling day. (7.) 

¥Y MOS}. My coals, Billy, don’t seem to be 

Poira} there actually. (12.) 


unde SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 15th 
tien? The winner of Cressword No. 397 is G. H. ByGrave, Flat 3, Highbury, 
East it} Mouldeth Road, Heaton Mersey, Stockport, Cheshire. 


———— = 
a) PP Sek M,N EN UE, Re Ae Ne 
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Sampson Low 
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in thy HERITAGE PERILOUS ~ 
cricke A new novel Ag 
1e fir Jeffery Farnol 9s. 6d. net SS 
thes} 
oe BECAUSE OF MY LOVE ® 





Robert Paul Smith 















» gam q 
inwit The haunting story of two young and hapless people e 
who fell in love, and what happened to them after 

series they were married. This is a tender and sharply . 
writ observed love story. 6s. net i 
Pres SE : 
| WENT YL WET WOH WI WY, Vig yw 

Wl aad ONL ENT ONT AN OS FRE IRS EGR 
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Are YOU Helping 
CHURCH ARMY 
WORK ? 


To those who falter on the Road of Life 
the Church Army endeavours to extend 
social or spiritual support. Directly or 
indirectly the Society’s efforts benefit all. 


® 
CHURCH ARMY WORK embraces; 


Mission Vans, Missions in Prisons, Public Institutions, 
Slums and Overseas. Social Centres, Employment 
Bureau, Labour Homes, Classified Homes, Clubs, 
etc., for Women, Girls and Children, Fresh Air 
Homes, Outdoor Rescue Work, etc., etc. 





CHEQUES, etc., should be made payable to the Church Army, crossed *‘ Barclays, 
a/¢ Church Army," and sent to THE REV. PREBENDARY HUBERT H. TREACHER, 
General Secretary and Head, Church Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 








Heffer’s of Cambridge 
BOOKS 


on all subjects, New and Secondhand, 
English or Foreign. 


Inquiries invited for out of print and Have you any books to sell? Good 
dificult items Catalogues issued as ptices are always given for standard books 
frequently as the paper situation permits in all subjects 


W. HEFFER as) & SONS, Ltd. 
Petty Cury Cambridge 
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Shorter Notices 





Cat’s Company. By Michael Joseph. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 

THE domestic animals are seldom seen to advantage in literature. 
The horse or dog cannot appear in print but the experienced reader 
feels for his pocket-handkerchief. The cat, to its credit, does not 
demand tears, but rather a whimsical smile which, if unduly pro- 
longed, may well turn into a grimace. However, this warning given, 
it must be confessed that Mr. Joseph is more successful than most. 
He is also reassuring to those of us who suspect that we may be a 
little silly about our own cats ; we can none of us be sillier than he. 
We may not put all his precepts into practice (“many cats enjoy 
asparagus,” “butter and cream are also very good for cats” are 
likely to remain unverified) ; we may not really approve of this sort 
of book ; but after a page or two we are on the point of seizing a 
postcard on which to inform Mr. Joseph of the quite unusual qualities 
and capacities of our own cats. Few authors can hope for as much. 
I doubt that even the most impassioned cat-lover could get through 
these 222 pages without a distinct stiffening of the smile, but taken 
in small doses this new and enlarged edition of cat stories will give 
much innocent pleasure to those enslaved in the same bonds as 
Petrarch and Poincaré, Jeremy Bentham and Baudelaire, Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Michael Joseph. 


St. Malachy’s Court. By Olivia Robertson. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 


Miss ROBERTSON supervised a playground attached to a block of 
flats in a Dublin suburb; and she gives you Dublin slum life 
at its lowest and gayest. She deals in badness of all kinds— 
dirt, mental deficiency, madness, deformity, tuberculosis, hunger— 
but it is all salted with such humour thai you laugh as you read, 
even though a social condemnation is implied. To Miss Robertson 
nothing is really evil. The begging woman (who likes her baby to 
have impetigo so that she can appeal the more to pity) speaks with 
pride of her trade. The idiot boy, Christopher Keegan. “had an 
invariable smile of heavenly sweetness.” The background includes 
model flats already dirty and haunted with ghosts; decayed 
eighteenth-century houses, now tenements; slums where a deaf- 
blind woman lives in a black basement. Hospital, police station, a 
funeral, even the mortuary, are there, yet still it is a comedy—a 
poetic comedy with the children singing ancient traditional songs, 
girls of fourteen bedizening themselvs to go out with “ fellers” and 
death as an interesting visitor. Possibly Miss Olivia invents a little 
at times—one hopes she does, at any rate, in her ghoulish description 
of the hospital—but you get the genuine slum picture: rich primitive 
swarming life. The end of the book is a little scrappy. There is a 
country interlude and then a historic disquisition on the various 
invasions of Ireland and the family trees of the Dublin families. 
It is not quite as entertaining as the rest, but it insists that the people 
of the past were as real as today and not the gods and heroes of the 
A.E. tradition, and in any case by this time you like Miss Robertson 
so much you are glad of anything from her. The book is illustrated 
by her own sketches—which, though unequal, show in the best the 
same verve and humour as her writing. 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor need your help 


CANCER SUFFERER. 550/45. Man, 42 years of age, wife 
and two young children. Family income fails to supply com- 
forts and care he should have. 

CANCER SUFFERER. 551/46. Man, 41 years of age, 
discharged from Army Service abroad last year, will never be 
able to work again to support young wife and two infants to 
whom he is devoted. Prognosis extremely poor. Needs special 


nourishment. 
PLEASE HELP 


(Jewellery welcomed and sold.) 








These are but two of very many equally sad cases 
for whom funds are urgently needed. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept.G.7 Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 


Tel. : VIGILANT 3672 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT bow 


By TERENTIUS 
RR| 






INVESTMENT markets continue to be dominated by the effect of 

Local Loans redemption. Holders, incidentally, might note te - 

stock can be sold at £100 11s. 3d. per cent., whereas its value ; 
- | 













after income tax, Cn January sth is £100 8s. 3d. Per cent annual 
discrepancy being greater, of course, in the case of surtaxepsy. Mb octobet 
It is notable that interest is largely concentrated in “ inves ten ir, H. 
stocks, both fixed interest and equities, and that the eal ges ™ 





Japan 
*Liberat 
gil the f 

jnistrat 
e over af 


markets, particularly Kaffirs, remain subdued. Judging by x 
volume of enquiries being received by many brekers, a a. 

of Local Loan reinvestment has still to take place, and T tha 
therefore expect good-class securities, particularly Ordinary sha 
















to continue their upward trend for the time being. , indiv 
« unluck 

ARGENTINE RAILWAY DEBENTURES ; 

into t 





There are still many complications surrounding the Probable py: 
tion of the Argentine Railway Companies under the new Agre “ 
but it does seem to be quite clear that the senior Debenture si 
should in any case prove to be well-secured interest-paying inves 
ments under the minimum revenue guaranteed by the hemes 
Government, and they should tend in this cheap money enviro . 
to approach the 4 per cent. basis established for direct Argen 
obligations. Those seeking yields, therefore, might even now 
quite well both by way of income and further capital appreciatioy ; 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 4 per cent. Debenture Stock at 
to yield £4 14s. 3d. per cent., Central Argentine 4 per cent. Deby 
ture Stock at 80 to yield § per cent., Buenos Ayres Western 4 
cent Debenture Stock at 81 to yield £4 18s. per cent., and B 
Ayres Pacific 4 per cent. Debenture Stock at 86 to yield £4 135, 
cent. The position of the marginal Debenture Stocks, such as 
Ayres Pacific 4} per cent. Consolidated and 5 per cent. 1912 Deby, 
tures and Central Argentine 5 per cent. Redeemable Debenty 
1967/87 is distinctly interesting and no doubt promising, but m 
point here is principally to draw attention to holdings where t 
speculative element is smallest. 
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YIELDS OR EARNINGS? 


There is currently, for obvious reasons, a great concentration q 
vield considerations, but with net yields generally down to td ( 





a level I suggest that more attention could be paid to holdings whe 
there is a really large margin of undistributed earnings. For examp: 
Lever Bros. and Unilever Ordinary at sos. yield a bare 2 per cer 
on the § per cent. dividend paid for 1944, although it is hoped ty 
the payment now due will be raised to ro per cent. The compan 
consolidated profit and loss account, however, shows that it is actu: 
earning well over 50 per cent. on the equity, and even this probsti 
on the basis of conservative disclosure. A substantial proportic: 
the assets, too, must stand in the books at very much below prevailix 
values. Altogether it is interesting to consider the price at whic 
Lever Bros. could be floated todav on the basis of a full disclosu 
of profits and a revaluation of the assets. In short, this is a sha 
which in terms of real values is very cheap. 


TWO USEFUL SHARES 

A similar example is afforded by the £1 shares of John Bate 
the well-known department store, which recently restored tk 
dividend to the pre-war rate of 15 per cent. In this case earn 
were no less than 75.6 per cent.» this comparing with a pre 
average of around 35 per cent. The board are still making subse} 
tial annual provisions to meet the cost of rebuilding, but this pro 
will sooner or later come to an end, leaving the company with if 
up-to-date properties entirely financed out of revenue. The she 
are about £53, having come down from £5 12s. 6d. earlier 
year, and the yield is £2 17s. per cent. Nevertheless, the scope ® 
a period of time seems quite substantial. 

King Line £1 Ordinary Shares. There has been some good tf} Bord 
ing of these shares up to 55s. 6d. The return on last year’s divid®i# Bryss 
and bonus is as much as £§ 7s. per cent. Net liquid assets amo 
to nearly £2 per £1 share on the £500,000 of issued capital, and® 
“break-up ” value is approximately 51s. The company’s filet 
motor vessels is understood to be actively and remuneratively © 
ployed and, although shipping directors are invariably, and of nec 
sity, conservative, a further increase in the dividend is by no mew 
improbable. At any rate, the risk does not seem great in relate 
to the possibilities, in view of the general strength of the position. 
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T pyran MEETING 


RRISONS AND CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF RE-HABILITATION 
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s nnual general meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, was held 
X-Daye Qctober 29th in ae Ne a : . 
estmen, Wir, H. Eric Miller (the c airman) gave an account of the encouraging 
s made towards recovery in the eastern territories recently freed 
n Japanese occupation. " a - i : 
“Liberated Malaya,” he said, “ was under British miliiary administration 
«j the middle of March, 1946, and it was a relief when the civil 
winistration, manned by officers who knew the country, was able to 
over again. You will have seen in the Press from time to time reports 
» individual plantation companies showing that by and large, with a 
-yalucky exceptions, the estates have come through without irretrievable 
The estates in the H. and C. Group under M.R.E.O.C. have 
jpto their stride again much more rapidly than anyone ventured to 
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able » Borecast. . . 

medi “Thanks to the remarkable speed with which natural rubber production 

ire < heen resumed on a substantial scale, it would soon be possible to 
toda 


: ‘ablish, with scme degree of accuracy, the relative merits of the natural 
8 ives 4 he synthetic raw material for different purposes. The play of a free 
Wrgentingkarket will speak far more authoritatively than any personal opinion. I 
iTONMeybeve not heard of any British manufacturer being upset at now having to 
pend on natural rubber as his basic material, and I think the portents 
encouraging for growers. 

“With a view to planning soundly for the future it is a good thing that, 
sa preliminary step, the Government have authorised the trade to make 
ses of physical rubber (other than sole crepe and liquid latex) from 
etling producing areas to consuming countries (other than the U.K.) for 
4) hipment after January Ist, 1947. A further announcement is awaited 
Mom the Government with regard to the recpening of the ‘futures’ 
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138. paliparket, which is a necessary concomitant to enable the trade to cover the 






$ Buenalransactions they enter into with manufacturers. 

: Debden “Comparing the latest price of about Is. per Ib. with the pre-war value 
ebentygaf rubber and relating these figures to these applicable to other commodi- 
but mgucs which we have to buy and to the much higher wage cost of producing 
here tye! yral rubber today, it appears that our American friends have made an 
xcellent bargain. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend of 12} per cent. on the 
Weferred ordinary stock and a special bonus of 5 per cent. were approved. 
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ISSUE OF 


21 per Cent. TREASURY STOCK, 


1975 or after. 


Interest payable half-yearly on the Ist April and the Ist October. 


A first interest payment will be made on the Ist April, 1947. 





PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 
PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION, 





Stock of this issue is an investment authorised by the Trustee Act, 1925, 
and the Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 





THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY of tut BANK OF ENGLAND, by 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, offer the above 
Stock for subscription. Subscriptions will be received on Monday, 28th October, 
1946, and thereafter until notice is given in the ‘* London Gazette.”” Subscriptions 
may be lodged in accordance with the following provisions. 


Subscriptions will be accepted for Stock of any amount not being less 
than £50. Subscriptions must be accompanied by the full amount payable in 
respect thereof. 


_ The Principal of and Interest on the Stock will be a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom. 


His Majesty’s Treasury reserve to themselves the right to redeem the Stock 
in whole or in part, by drawings or otherwise, at par on, or at any time after, 
the Ist April, 1975, on giving three calendar months’ notice in the London Gazetie. 


The Stock will be registered at the Bank of England or at the Bank of Ireland, 
Belfast, and will be transferable by instrument in writing in any usual or common 
form in accordance with the provisions of the Government Stock Regula- 
tions, 1943. 


Stock will be transferable in sums which are multiples of one penny. Transfers 
will be free of Stamp Duty. 


A first interest payment, calculated from the date on which the subscription 
accompanied by payment is lodged to the Ist April, 1947, will be made on the 
Ist April, 1947; thereafter interest will be payable half-yearly on the Ist April 
and the Ist October. Income Tax will be deducted from payments of more than 
£5 per annum. The first interest payment will in all cases be payable to the 
original subscribers or to their nominees. 


Subscriptions, which must be made on the printed forms issued for the purpose 
and which must be accompanied by payment for the full amount of Stock subscribed, 
may be lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, or ai any ollice of the 
following :— 


Barclays Bank Ltd. 

British Linen Bank. 

Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 

Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land Ltd. 

Co - operative 
Society Ltd. 

Coutts & Co. 


Wholesale 


Bank of Ireland. 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd 
Hibernian Bank Ltd. 





IN NORTHERN IRELAND : 


Grindlay & Co. Ltd. 

C. Hoare & Co. 

Isle of Man Bank Ltd, 

Lloyds Bank Ltd. 

Martins Bank Ltd. 

Midland Bank Ltd 

Nationa! Bank Ltd. 

National Bank of Scotland 
Lid 


Munster & Leinster Bank 
Ltd. 


National Bank Ltd. 
Northern Bank Ltd 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
25th October, 1946. 


> 


IN Great BRITAIN : 
Bank of England. District Bank Ltd. Nationa Provincia! Bank 
Bank of Scotland. Glyn, Mill & Co. Lid. 


North of Scotland Bank Ltd. 
Provincial Bank of Ireland 
Ltd 

Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Union Bank of Scotland Led. 
Westminster Bank Ltd 
Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 


Provinciat Bank of Ireland 


Lid. 
Ulster Bank Lid. 


Prospectuses and forms may be obtained at the above-mentioned offices ; 
from Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; or at 
any Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


A commission at the rate of 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal subscription will be paid 
to Bankers or Stockbrokers on subscriptions bearing their stamp. 


N.B.—Separate Prospectuses relating to 2} per cent. Treasury Stock, 1975 or after, to be 
held on the Post Office Register will be issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General 
(and may be obtained at any Savings Bank, Post Office or Bank), and by the National 
Debt Commissioners on behalf of Trustee Savings Banks. The 
by any person under the Prospectuses issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General 
and by the National Debt Commissioners must not exceed £1,000, 


amount subscribed 
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PERSONAL 


Sma!, advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters, Min. 2 lines’ Box No. 1/- extra. 


DDRESSED notepaper, best quality, cream wove or 
bond, high-class printing, 500 18 6, extra 500’s 12/- 


printed; 7/6 plain, post free. Ideal Xmas Presents. 
We. Trimere, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland 

\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, turned 
fs EQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE.— 


WALKER’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS, 
Lrp., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 


‘A PICTURE OF INDIA” (llth edition); 16,000- 
word factual survey of India’s historical, geo- 


graphical, social, administrative and constitutional structure ; 
naps; illustrations; new chapter covering events to 
Sept., 1946. 9d. post iree. From: THe INpDIA-BuRMA 
ASSOCIATION, 222, Strand, London, W.C.2. (Cen, 1633). 


UTUMN DRESSES FOR THE FULLER FIGURE: 
l Soft, superfine wool cloths in a host of enchanting 
colours. Models to measure from £5 5s. Od. Perfect 
fitting guaranteed. Write to-day for catalogue and patterns, 
Lgop1aN Lp. (SP.37), Union House, Bridge Street, Leeds 2 


VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
i Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell you how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
m our own and jfewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
VAN Der By. 49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 


WARM DRY BED for half a farthing. The Warm- 
Glow Electric Blanket costs only 125/-. Luxury 
beyond your dreams. Ask for leaflet. Warm-GLow Co., 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 7. 
| EDDING REMAKING. Heat’s can undertake to 
remake mattresses and clean cases, but regret they 
-annot supply new covers at present.—HEAL’s, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. 


E SATISFIED—buy 
Bermaline Bread. 
Ask Your BAKER. 


OOKS FOR SALE. All subjects, including First 

Editions, limited editions, illustrated books, etc. 

Fiction and non-fiction. Lists sent on request. Please 
state special interests. —BCM/SEFER, London, W.C.1. 


ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being, 
J post free 3/6d. A Calendar of Flowers and their 
Saints, post free 2/6d. Both unique. Mark Savage, 
Upper Basildon, Reading. 
ANCER SUFFERER, 419/45. W.dow, 38 years, living 
with old mother and small daughter. Patient bed- 
ridden and worried because income will not meet the need 
for domestic help and her condition is very precar.ous. 
Please help. Jewellery welcomed and sold.—NATIONAL 
Socrery ror CANCER Revrer, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 


HASE ELECTRIC SEED PROPAGATORS for 

J GIFTS. This is a perfect miniature heated green- 
house and a marvellous seed-raiser producing better ana 
sturdier plants than any ordinary heated greenhouse. 
Current consumption equal to 60 watt lamp. Complete 
unit with 12 seed boxes £7 17s. 6d. Box 1/- returnable. 
—CnHase Lrp., 33, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 


USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 

wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested 

to write to Heat & Son, Ltp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 

D twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d, in stamps for 

first lesson to S.R. (2), Durton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 


NINANCE.—Recionat Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Suree:, 
k New Bond Street, London. W.1. Telephones 
REGent 5983 and REGent 2914. 

UR Slippers (no coupons). Genuine Lambswool. A 
k few minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 
enable you to make your own smart and cosy fur slippers. 
Full range of colours and sizes in stock, Instructions 
uupplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6, from sizes 8 upwards 
39,6 per pair. Children’s 25/- per pair. Packing and 
postages 1/6; 3 pairs post free. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send P.O., cheque or C.O.D., to 
B. FRANKEL, 17, Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4. 


“ENTLEMAN desires turnished or unfurnished Fla, 
¥ one-two rooms, with bathroom and kitchen.—Box 722. 


4 RAMOPHONE RECORDS, classical music wanted. 
¥ Good condition, fibre-used only. Highest prices 
paid. Full details please.—Box 717 
ANDBAGS. Re-linings, broken frames, clasps, etc., 
I repaired by experts. Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG 
Co. 57, Brompton Road S.W 
I AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT” ?—Develop it 
profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JoURNALISM—the only school under the patron- 
age of leading newspaper proprietors. Training in 
Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio 
Plavs Ene. Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence, 
Write tor free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept., L.S.]J., 
57, Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574 


OUSMANS BOOKSHOP.—W rite for special Christ- 
I mas list. Dept. N. 124, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 


[ EAL’S wish to buy Patchwork quilts, hand quilted 

bedspreads and Paisley shawls in good condition. 
Will owners please send full description to HEAL’s, 196. 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-caten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks. Call or 
send, marking damage clearly. Also Laddered Stockings 
nvisibly mended in 3 days.—DBeit Invisiste Menpers Ltp., 
H Street, E.C.4, 











‘3, New Bond Street, W.1, and 109, Fieet 
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1 SPECIAL OFFER OF tun 


(9,000 
| BANK-INSURANCE 
UNITS 


free of any initial service charge 


samnrrennrerrerete tty 


USSR TL TT) 


A freely marketable investment spread 

over “ gilt-edged” equities represented 

by shares of 50 selected British Banks, 
Discount and Insurance Companies. 


FFERED at the price based on 
= the Stock Exchange quotations of 

the underlying securities at date 
of receipt of order by the Managers. 
Orders executed in rotation, priority 
being given to present holders of Units 
in “ Bank-Insurance Group ” of Trusts. 
The Managers reserve right to limit 
individual purchases to 5,000 Units. 
Trend of increasing distributions and 
capital appreciation is shown below: 
FFER PRICE 

Se 


sittin! 


mT 


E DISTRIBUTIONS PER 100 UNITS 


Year to Gross Net 30 Sept. 
30 Sept. £ £ 
1943 3.2. 8 1.13.35] 17.3 
= 1944 3.2. 5 1.13.7] 186 
= 1945 3.2.11 1.16.0] 19.6 
= 1946 3.8. 7 1.17.6] 226 


; (23 Oct.) 
The Managers believe these upward 
trends will continue. 

Apply to any Stockbroker or Bank for 
Bank-Insurance Trust Report, No. 22. 
Trustees: Midland Bank 
Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Mgrs. : Bank Insurance Trust 
Corp. Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


STOLEN. 

| pamedp PIN and box of King 
Six Cigars (1/1d. each). 

Please return the cigars, they have 

more than sentimental value—you 

can get a diamond pin anywhere. 















EN’S Wrst Warches, oy Tim EB : 
M ewel Swiss lever movement ‘tees tide, , 
et e Precision instrument, as sug ‘ i ith 
¢i2. Cash with order (packing ‘and perareet Forgy 
=. - approval.—Warinc & Gittow, LtD., Ox 
i ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS, 
i undertake repairs to metal bedste 
spring mattresses, i 
A INIATURES 
photographs 
Parbold, Lancs. 
N ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address 
“AY HAT. I must remember to i 
N Felt Hats in large quantities aoa 
ie Secretary, GUY’S HOSP] 
| EW.—18x Gold Chronogr, 
A Split second timekeeper. 
Flyback, etc. (cost 125 gns.). Superb looks 
ance. Guaranteed, £65. Eversharp (U.S.A.) Mx G 
ee .- fountain pen, £12 10s Ditto | 
s.—B. W. Tuomas, 40, Kensi ) rd 
London, W.11. serena. 
tes Speeches for all occasions, 


Heal’s can 5 

' ’ . acs, cot 

Hzav’s, 196, Tottenham Cc. Ra, v 
» Ww 


exquisitely painted on_ ivory 





i Guy's 
one of oy 
TAL, : 








aphe Wrist Sr 
Calibrated 1/Lom' 





Public § 
House. S.W. 1. ’Phone Abbey 3605 


—_ hag ae for busy people. 

lesson, OUBLE SPEED LONGHAND 

Russell Street, W.C.1. ($20), 92, Greg 

” Se a 
made from old shirts, or your own material 

each. Please write for details to Dept. Ald Rea 

LTD., 183/9, Queensway, W.2. 


\ servation. Director of private Investment Co. availaby 
for consultation at moderate fee. Guidance only inven. 
ments made by clients through own bank or broke Ap 
pointment in London.—Box 724. : 
‘THE Bishop of London writes: “ Until th i 
l Health Bill becomes Law, it remains coal 
the Royal Cancer Hospital to raise funds for the main 
of its various departments and especially for its Resear! 
Institute.” Please send a gift to the Treasurer, The Roy! 
Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 
" Te LONG’S superb—a joy to light "— 
Smokers’ judgment’s always right. 
VYPEWRITING. Mod. 
writing. 500 testimonials. Estab. 1909,.—Kyy) 
195, Markhouse Ro:d, E.17. (’Phone: KEY 453]), 
Lhe WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our y 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cay 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avene 
Manchester 4. 
\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free bookle.- 
RsGent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate Wi 


charges. Specialists oy 





APPOINTMENTS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. PONTEFRACTHG 
educational. Conducted by the Society of Friend) 
Required for January, 1947 a resident mistress to ted 
History to Higher School Certificate and Scholarshy 
standard. Burnham Scale, less £80 for residence. Pox 














BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 





ELLERMAN 


(CITY HALL 


LINES 






104.7, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C.3. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75. Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. 







would carry special responsibility allowance for candidse 





with good qualifications and experience.—Apply as soon» 
possible to the HEADMISTRESS. 


A RT EDITOR. Applications are invited for the pos d 
ya Art Editor to The Geographical Magazine which wil 
shortly be vacant.—Apply in writing to the Exscom 
Eprror, 91, St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2, stating qualifications 
and salary desired. 

SSISTANT Case Worker required. For particuln 
tf apply, FRIENDS OF THE Poor, 42, Ebury St., S.W 
USTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY—CAD. 
BERRA, A.C.T., AUSTRALIA. Applications x 
invited for the position of Registrar of the Australia 
National University Canberra, Australia. Application 
should show age, nationality, marital status, education 
qualifications, including University degrees, administratix 
experience, war service (if any) and all other relevan 
information. The duties are those normally performed by 
the Registrars of the Australian Universities but the su 
cessful applicant will also be the senior administrate 
officer of the University pending the appointment of 
Vice-Chancellor. The appointment will be to the aged 
60 or 65 years as the successful applicant may decide o 
the Council of the University may determine. It will & 
subject to good conduct and the efficient discharge of the 
duties of the office. The successful applicant will be re 
quired to subscribe to whatever superannuation scheme te 
Council may adopt. Salary £1,500 per annum plus « 
entertainment allowance at the rate of £250 per annum 
The entertainment allowance will be subject to review @ 
the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor. In accordance wit 
the provisions of the Re-Establishment and Employmet 
Act, 1945, preference will be given to persons with t 
necessary qualifications who have war service. A 
cations should be addressed to the Deputy HIGH 
MISSIONER, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
will close on Friday, 22nd November, 1946. 
*ING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL 
| SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), Came 
DEN Hitt Roap, Lonpon, W.8.—The College Couna 
invites applications for the appointment of PRINCIPAL 
to take office in October, 1947. Further particulars maj 





be obtained from the Secretary at the above address 
Completed applications should be received on or befom 
January Ist, 1947 


Moderate fee.—C, J, Dacre Hos 
f 









¥TOCK EXCHANGE.—Investment for Capital Cog. i 
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. SHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL.—East 
Higy ERT FOR Continuation School at Brunswick Park 
New Southgate, N.11._ Principal: A. S. VAUGHAN 
. “M.A. Wanted for January, 1947—An ASSIS- 
fo. NT MASTER to take charge of Mathematics, Physical 
eying and assist with English. Vacancy occurs through 
$ can mgoenotion of the present holder of the post to an 
tS and m. erative position. An ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
%, Rd, Wy charge of Social Studies and English. Vacancy 
, ) ™* through the promotion of the present holder of the 
ivory fragt S, to a Senior Lectureship at a permanent Training 
acte Houle y Burnham Feoviadsl Scale. LS 
iors ould be made immediately to the PRINCIP 
ess, ye frm ~~ him within two weeks of the publication 
), 23, we {this advertisement. 
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The Civil Service 


ti Tye nL SERVICE COMMISSION. . 

ry - i aerony at the request of the Foreign Office, 

AL, Lond lee: applications for pensionable posts, of Grade I, 1 and 
Ondeygiavite PP, in the Research department of the Foreign 






ts P + 
mM eo are 6 vacancies in Grade I, 17 in Grade II 











LOD Wang te Grade I1I. The appointments will be made by 
1/1,000 gel 8 ag iew in London, and candidates should be 
nd perfor Ee Britis The age limit (on 1 De- 


British born of British parents. 






Perfo i 
) 14x Gg her, 1946) are at least 30 and under 50 for grades I and 
itto pen and ot least 21 and under 30 for Grade IIT. Candidates 
rk W jd possess a First class or Second class honours degree, 
a this requirement may be see aS 
ic § special ifications or experience of foreign cc 2. 
0. et oe in oo language and personal knowledge of a 
» Atte ee tt? as well as experience in historical research 
ote additional qualifications. Successful candidates 
3d, for fir vil be expected to acquire after entry a knowledge of the 
, Greg| = age of the particular countries with which they may 
7 The salaries offered are on S i 
: + Grade I, £800—£1,000 ; Grade II, £ 
< oe i Cte, 1350--;'500. Women : Grade 1, £700— 
Resse 50: Grade II, £450—£650; Grade III, £250—£430, 
slus 8 consolidated addition varying from £78 to £105 per 
. jsnum (men), or from £63 to £84 per annum (women). 
Pital Conf Applications should be made on the prescribed application 
©. availabhll form, which can be obtained from the Secretary, Civil 
iy, inveell service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
ef. Ape quoting No. 1675. Completed application forms must be 
‘turned to him not later than 7 December, 1946 for candi- 
¢ Nation dates in the United Kingdom, or 7 January, 1947, for 
eSSary fy gndidates overseas. siti - 
aintenaey IL SERVICE COMMISSION. The Civil Service 
} Researd (\Semmiseionere, at the request of the Foreign Office, 
The Roya invite applications for the pensionable post of Assistant 
. Director of Research in the Research Department and 
Library of the Foreign Office. Candidates should be 
British born of British parents and should possess a first- 
. dass or second-class Honours degree and should have had 
ists ou experience in historical research. Fluency in one or more 
Kani Modern Languages. together with knowledge of a foreign 
country (or countries), will be an additionai qualification. 












have to deal 




















531), 
L, Out yf The salary attached to the post will be between £1,000 and 
d ‘1,200 per annum, plus a consolidated addition varying 
from £105 to £120 per annum. Application should be made 
on the prescribed form, which can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 


Cat 
Avene 


ookle.~F | ondon, W.1, quoting No. 1674. Completed application 

ate. WA forms must be returned to him, not later than 7 December, 

— 1946. ‘Those candidates who appear to have the best 
qualifications will be required to attend a Selection Board 
in London. 


‘T—~(of y ECTURER IN EDUCATION. Science Graduate, 
Friend} |, experienced in use of visual techniques essential. 
to teab} Sslary according to experience and qualifications, com- 
holarship} mencing minimum £550. For further information apply 
¢. Porch THe Rectstrar, University College, Leicester. 


: $000 | T ONDON Commercial House with international trade 


J in textile raw materials requires first-class man, not 
over 45, with good business experience, acquainted with 
© Post OF ching export and import matters. Knowledge of French 


hich wil ; 
- and German essential. Good salary and prospects for 
ECUTIVIE tight man.—Apply Box 719. 


fications 

ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITI- 
rticulan £4,.CAL SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Wi Applications are invited for appointment to a Lectureship 


in International Relations, salary £500 to £700 per annum, 
—CAN-f according to qualifications, with superannuation benefits 
ions atf and family allowances. Applicants should (1) state the 
sstralinf nature of any special experience of International affairs, 
ication} (2) mention any field (such as political theory, social psy- 
cational | chalogy, moral philosophy, or jurisprudence) their academic 
istratie | attainments in which may give them an advantage in the 
relevanf analysing of international problems, and (3) name the 
med by§ earliest date, short of October, 1947, at which they could 
he su-§ take up their duties.—Applications, with the names of three 
strate} referees, should reach the SecreTary, London School of 
it of af Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, by 8th 
of November. 
cide or 
will be \ 


of the 


EDICAL organization needs educated women with 
initiative. Journalistic, press and organizing ex- 
mence useful. Secretarial qualifications essential. 
| iteresting responsible work with prospects. Write 
ea Box $.149, WiILLINGS, 362, Grays Inn Road. W.C.1. 


nun ( XFORD. Lady Margaret Hall. Applications are 
lew on invited for the post of resident Tutor in French 
¢ with Literature, to take up residence in April, 1947 or, if this 
meng is not possible, in October, 1947. Salary £300— £600, 
th thf according to experience, with full board and residence. 
A Further particulars may be ob'aixed from the SECRETARY. 

Applications should reach the PRINCIPAL not later than 
2, and] 30th November. 


: QT. JAMES’S SCHOOL, WEST MALVERN, WOR- 
CIAL] §) CESTERSHIRE. ‘The Chairman and Council of 
Camm} St. James’s School invite applications for the post of Head- 
ounag mistress, which will become vacant at May or September, 
IP, 1947, owing to the retirement of Miss Alice Baird, the 
s mij Founder of the School. Particulars of the conditions of 







— *ppointment and salary may be obtained on application 


to THE CHAIRMAN OF THE APPOINTMENTS 


COMMITTEE, 
St. James’s School, West Malvern, Worcs. 
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CHRISTMAS SEALS 


These GREETING sTAMPs will be 
seen on letters and parcels all 
over the country. They are helping 
to conquer TUBERCULOSIS. 
4/- per hundred from 
Tavistock Heuse North, W.C.1. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


= 


PUUEEULEEUEREEAREGEGEEQUREERCUEECERCE CGC RCEEOLECEEEDE DERE 


1 





EASTBOURNE 
MUTUAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST IN tes: 


INVESTMENTS 


RECEIVED Al 


rex Qu ANNUM 
@ INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
@ <I to £5,000 ACCEPTED 
Prospectus on Request 


Head Office: 39, TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 


Tel. No. 2173 
ASSETS EXCEED €2,500,000 
RESERVES - £125,000 















Courage and Endurauc 
are symbolised in this XII] Century Memorial. 
Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone, £65. 
Carriage Paid and erected in any Churchyard 
in England or Wales. 
ilustrated Bookie 6a@ Rook of inscriptions 80 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 
367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 








BRUSH UP YOUR MEMORY— 


A new course, “ Your Mind And How To Use It,” by 
the founder of Pel i Compl in 6 postal 
lessons, inclusive fee 36s. 

Descriptive pomph.e’ free 
The Ennever Foundation (Suite 3), 


Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1. 























Clip me out! 





How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 


in One Week 


Dutton One-Week Shorthand is learnt in 
12 2-hour lessons. Over 60,000 successful 
students. Send coupon for free trial 
and full details of postal courses. 


DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 


lesson 





Dept XX3 92/3 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
NAME i al 
(Block letters) 
ADDRESS 
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So) gg NAVY.—Applications are invited for Extended 
\ Service Commissions in the Executive Branch of the 
Royal Navy for four to five years from officers Execu- 
tive and Executive Special Branches of the permanent oF 
temporary R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. (including Dominions 
and R.I.N. Reserve Officers). Intending applicants must 
(a) be under 32 on 31st December, 1946 ; (b) be medi 

fit for general service in the Royal Navy; (c) fulfil the 
nationality rules for permanent commissions in the Navy, 
On cuniedien of four years on the Active List, officers 
receive a gratuity of £450 free of tax. Those retained 
beyond four years and up to five years will receive a pro- 
portionately increased gratuity. At a later date, officers 
serving on Extended Service Commission will be given an 
opportunity to apply for transfer to permanent commissions, 
It is anticipated that up to 50 such transfers will be made. 
Enquiries from officers who have been released should be 
made to ADMIRALTY (C.W. Branch), Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, London, S.W.1. 


} OYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH.—One 

or two CIVILIAN LECTURERS are required in 
January, 1947 in the English and History Department 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Applicants should 
possess an Honours -— in one or more of the following 
subjects: History, English, Economics, Geography, 
Modern Greats. Their principal interests should lie in the 
affairs of the Modern World. An interest in other humani- 
ties, ¢.2. Music, Art, the Drama, is also desirable. Previous 
experience either in schools, Universities, or in the educa- 
tional branches of the Services, per the R.N., is 
desirable but not essential. The salary scale for lecturers is 
at present £400 by £25 to £600 per annum, plus consoli- 
dation addition of £90. This scale is now under review. 
Successful candidates will normally enter at the minimum 
of the scale, but consideration will be given to the payment 
of an initial salary above the minimum for candidates who 
ate specially suitable. Appointments will be temporary in 
the first instance, but there may be some possibility of theit 
becoming permanent. Permanent posts carry the benefits 
of the Federated Superannuation Scheme for Universities, 
Applications, accompanied by the names of three referees 
and a statement of previous experience, should be addressed 
as soon as possible to the Director, Education Department, 
Admiralty, from whom any further particulars may be 
obtained. 

‘ENIOR SECRETARY REQUIRED FOR HOSTELS 
) AND HOLIDAYS DEPARTMENT. To act as 


Secretary to the Hostels Committee and have general 
supervision of both Hostels — re work but no 
direct responsibility for organisation of Holidays. M 


be apeieneee in administration and have knowledge 
Hostel work. Salary from — according to scale. A 
by letter only—PERSONAL SecreTARY, Y.W.C.A., Nati 
Offices, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


‘T. SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. Re- 
\ quired in January owing to appointment to headship, 
@ mistress to share teaching of French to university scholar- 
ship standard, especially literature in senior forms: hi 
academic qualifications and some experience essential t 
preference given to a communicant member of the Church 
of England. The post is non-resident and salary according 
to the revised Burnham Scale. Apply immediately to the 
HEADMISTRESS at the Sch 


\ ’ ANTED.—Single (preterably ex-service) Churchmaa, 
house. Act as 


Work in ve . New vicarage, 
Modern conveniences. Board and (2 5s. weekly.—REv, 
ALEXANDER Morris, R.D.. Hunti n, 


wes RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. Ap | 
are invited for the t of COUNTY b'70) 

OFFICER. The duties will mainly concerned with t 
development of the Service of Youth movement as outlined 
in Board of Education Circulars 1486 and 1516. ‘Thé 
Authority are looking for a candidate with good academi¢ 
qualifications, administrative ability, and sound experience 
of social and ed 1 work gst adolescents which 
will enable him to relate the work of the Youth Service to 
the general background of Further and Adult Education, 
Some knowledge of the local government service and 
previous experience in the Youth Service will be regarded 
as added recommendations. Salary scale £600—25— 
plus cost-of-living bonus in accordance with the Authority’s 
scale, at present at the rate of £59 16s. per annum for men, 
The post is pensionable. Forms of application parti- 
culars of the duties and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained from the Carer EpucaTion Orricer, County Hall 
Wakefield. Last date for receipt of applications, 23rd 
November, 1946. 











LECTURES 


«EFFRYE MUSEUM. The last two of a series of four 
G public lectures entitled “‘ The English Stage,” on 
Tuesdays at 7 p.m. No. 1. The Ballet Today. Lecturer: 
Arnold Haskell (5 Nov.). No. 2. The Opera in England 
Today. Lecturer: Hubert Foss (12 Nov.). 


rqx\HE CURATIVE FACTOR IN PSYCHOTHERAPY, 

| A lecture by Prof. Grensted, D.D., at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, W.C.1, Nov. 8th, at 5.30 p.m. 
Guild of Pastoral Psychology. Non-members, 1/-. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A course of four 
U lectures entitled “ Law and Society” will be given 
by Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Browne, M.A., F.R.A.1. at 
5 p.m. on 4th, 5th, 11th and 12th November, at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science (Houghton 
Strect, Aldwych, W.C.2). At the first lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Professor The Rt. Hon. Lord Chorley, 
M.A. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
James HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


HOUSES FOR SALE AND TO LET 

*«OMMODIOUS FURNISHED ROOMS available in old 
( Cornish mansion; modern conveniences, rough 
shooting; sea bathing within few miles; no service 5 
garage available; quict and remote.—VYVYAN, Trelo- 
warren, Helston, Cornwall 











artists 


to 6 p.m 


Sats 


Daily 10—5.30 
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EDUCATIONAL 
{IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official Book of 
I~ Association of Headmistresses).—Parents seeking 


information about Public Schools and Careers should 
consult the Book. Price 10/6, by t 11/1.—BOOKSELLERS 
of Irane’s, 31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. !cs:ai Tuition 

tor Lond. Matric,, Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ, 
B.Com, LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B.93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 


“NSTITUTO ESPANOL. Spanish classes (Elemeniary, 
_ Upper Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced) by 
native teachers. Translation and Spanish literature classes. 


58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. (Tel.: KEN. 3139). 

ad A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.— 
4 Unique, —_— 30 sons. No _ text-books 

meeded. Write for syllabus and particulars. Personal 

lessons English/foreign shorthand. Box 638. 


a AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 
women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
(MAY fair 6626-7.) 


ATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE.— 

A full-time non-residential course of Social Studies 

at Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 

S.E.1, will begin on 8th January, 1947, for ten weeks. This 

will give a general view of social service and theory, and is 

intended for those i d or ged in social work. 

Fee £6 6s. Particulars from the SecrETARY, Committee 

on Preparation for Social Service, N.C.S.S., 26, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 


| a erat Sayan Centre of Adult Education 





; Week-End Courses. November 11th to 15th (Mon. 
to Fri.), FOUNDATIONS OF TO-DAY. A Three-Day 


Course designed principally for Industrial and other 
workers. Nov 15th to 18th (Fri. to Mon.) PLASTICS IN 


THE HOME. The Nature of Synthetic materials. Home 
Wuikshop Technique. Taste and Design. Useful presents 
Nov. 22nd to 25th (Fri. to Mon.) PRESENTING THE 
PRESENT. Different methods of Running Discussion 
Groups on Current Affairs (in co-operation with the Hert 
fordshire County Council). Nov. 29th to Dec. Ist (Fri. to 
Sun.) THE UNIVERSE WE LIVE IN AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF MAN. 

Classes in Drama, Art, Music, Handicrafts, History, 
Current Affairs, Languages. Terms: 30/- a week- 
end; 3 gens. a week. All particulars from Secrerary, 
Pendliey Manor, Tring. (Tring 2302). 
| pUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 

BOOK (BOYS).—This is the Official Book of 
reference of the Headmasters’ Conference and of the 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. It is 
ublished by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 31, Museum Street, 

ondon, W.C.1. By post, 13/1. 

FQOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (UNrversitry oF 
I LONDON).—Principal, Miss E. C. atho, M.A., 

Lit. The Lent Term commences on Wednesday, 15th 
January, 1947. The College prepares women students for 
the London degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholar- 
ships, varying in value from £40 to £80 a year, and several 
Exhibitions, all tenable tor three years, will be offered for 
Competition in January, 1947. The last date for the receipt 
of entry forms is 23rd November, 1946. For further 

rticulars apply to the Recistrar, Royal Holloway College, 

nglefield Green, Surrey. 

USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, oral or post, by 
I Professional Teacher.—Ness. 8 Flat. 102, Gt. Titch- 
field Street. W.1 
RIVCcEsens TUITION at DAVIES’S. Pupils under 
\ 15 apply Secretary, 50, Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8. 
BAY 2895. Older Students (Civil Service, etc.) apply 
Secretary, 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. WES 6564. 
o TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 


r \HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (throug 
| bombing), now at 20-22. Queensbury Place, S.W.7. 
Telephone: Kensington 8583. 


EXHIBITIONS 

( OLLECTION ot EARLY ENGLISH and MODERN 
WATERCOLUOURS to be seen at HEAL’s, 196, 

‘Tottenham Court Road ’ 

RTISTS OF TODAY. A collection of colourful land- 
scape, flower and genre paintings by contemporary 
Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

I RITAIN CAN MAKE IT 





Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 1/-, Children 6d. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
‘Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 p.m. only. Sundays 2.30 p.m. 
Exhibition extended to December 31st. 

Designs for “ RAPE OF LUCRETIA.” 
Leicester Square, 10—5.30. 


OHN PIPER 
L&ICESTER GALLERIES, 
10—1 
N ERCURY (PAR, 5700), THE FAMILY REUNION 
by T. S. Eliot. Evening 7 p.m. Thurs., Sat., 2.30 p.m 
Me: 'THIESEN GALLERIES. Important Paintings 
by Old Masters from the XVth to the XVIIIth Century. 
5 Sats. 10—1. 142, New Bond St., W.1. 
TFYHE PHOENIX GALLERY is now open with a good 
stock of framed and unframed colour prints—38, 


William IV Street, Charing Cross 


VOOTH’S RECENT ACQUISITION, including an 


‘I 
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rlOTELS 


rersonally and independently recommended by 


ASHLEY COURTENAY 


“On a tone winter's the frost Has 
wrought a silence." 

You may be glad to find yourself ensconced in some 
snug winter quarters, with a warm fire in the lounge. 
an apprepriate night-cap, and a hot water bottle 
waiting in the bed. My “‘ Shop Window” below may 
be of help to you in seeking an hotel for harmonious 


evening when 


hibernation. For other districts write to me, 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope c/o “ The 
Spectator,” 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD tOYAL HOTEL has 
first-class accommodation and _ service AVAILABLE 
NOW Finest position on the West Cliff facing the 


sea. Suites end private bath rooms 6671. 


CANFORD CLiFFs, BOURNEMOUTH. RIVIERA 
HOTEL. Faces due South and overlooks the Chine 
and sea. 35 perfectly apyointed bedrooms. 15 bath- 
rooms. Suites and private bathrooms. Quality fare, 
first-class ch.f Cocktail Lounge, Bridge, Tennis 
Beach Huts. Reduced winter terms from 21/- day 


Cantord Cliffs 285 


Special residential terms 
CHELTENHAM. ‘THIRLESTAINE” MALL HOTEL 
50 bedrooms. 50 bathrooms A country environment 


yet within comfortable walking distance ot 
Cheitenham’s leafy promenades A hotel which has 
set for itself a high standard in creature comforts, and 
because of its unusual goodness is usually full 


COT“ WOLD HOUSE 
no home and are 

town you can 
Cotswold house, 


CHIPPING CAMPUEN, GLU»s 
HOTEL (Licensed). If you have 
not wedded to the ife ot a big 
winter well in this comfortable 


close by the essential shops) Terms from 5 gns 
EASTBOURNE. EAST MULLION NOTE! Lascelles 
Terrace This vall luxury hotel (extremely well 
furnished and equipped) offers comfort, warmth and 
first-cla cooking ft some 25 discerning people. One 
minute from the front Tel.: 2492, 

EASTBOURNE, SEAVIEW HOTEL. On the Front 
and im the front rank. Famous for its food, warm 
comfort and courtesy Lift Licensed Tel 
Eastbourne 470 (3 lines) NOW BOOKING FOR 
WINTEP MONTHS 

EXETER, THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. “ The 


Gatewuy to the West A beautiful old eighteenth 
century coaching house, in the quiet of the Cathedral 


Close packed with the relics of a more leisured 
age, yet replete with every modern amenity Well 
bedrooms. Restaurant, Cocktail Lounge 


appointec 

und = Lift RAC. A.A Telephone 4071-2 

In the lee of 
e Leas. In the path of The Sun. Re-opened and 

redecorated after derequisitioning. A first-class hotel 

for your holiday and for iong period residence Lift 


FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL 
T 


Private suites and bathrooms Fully Licensed 
Shops, theatres and recreation Tel.: 2850 

GOATHLAND YORKSHIRE. THE MALLYAN 
SPOUT HOTEL. Good food, a cheery lounge bar. 
grand air and superb scenery is the order of the 
day at this warm winter snmuggery Tariff with 
pleasure from mine hosts, Mr. and Mrs. K. J. Levack. 


LIFTON, DEVON. ARUNDELL ARMS HOTEL for 
warmth. comfort and exceptionally good food. Private 
sitting rooms, garage. Own farm produce, 15,000 
acres Snipe and W in Fully licensed. 
Special winter monthly brochure op 
application Telephone. : 


terms and 
Lifton 244. 


SEATON. WESTLEIGH HOTEL. A Family Hotel 
directly facing the sea, very suitable for Holiday 
Quarters or Permanent Residence in a neighbourhood 
famed for its salubrity. Central heating, h. and ¢ 
in bedrooms, and very good food Tel 25 


NR. SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL COUNTRY 
traditional English Christmas in a country 


CLUB. A 

house of great beauty haracter and comfort, A 
few guests only Write Capt. R. W. Corbett. 
SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In sunny 


seclusion a hundred yards from the sea. this one- 
time Royal Residerce will appeal to all who look for 
warmth, comfort, good catering and personal service 
Under the personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Terms from 6 gns_ Tel.: Sidmouth 221 


It's grand to be able 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL 
famous Hotel 


to announce the re-opening of this 
overlooking Torbay The same Chef and key staff; 
Harry Evans and his Band, and Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Paul, General Managers Accommodation is already 
limited, so write or telephone at once. Torquay 2234 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL FPaces_ the 
South and the Sun 400ft. up in 65 acres of Park 
Land 30 miles from London and the Coast. Fully 
licensed First-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lounge 
and bal) room Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
course Tel.: 1911 From 7} ens. Winter terms by 
arrangeme it 


























HOTELS, &c. 


UTUMN and WINTER HOLID i 
£ sphere of culture and charm at Bite me 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight, home of the NGFORD 
Idyllic situation in estate of 235 acres, secluded mr ne 
tered. Spacious public rooms. Central heatin Fr she 
cuisine. From £6 6s. to £9 9s. weekly - 
room. DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE fron 
THos. Cook & Son Lip. or RESIDENT Man 


| EVON. Warm comfortable cottage home f 
person in Exmoor village, 4 guineas weekly 3 
i. Vacancy, two or three Paying Guests in 
4 House, 4 gns., from Ist December —Box 77 










cr ond 
Box 775 


(Country 


‘OOD tood, a cheery lounge bar, grand aj 

I scenery is the order of the day at thes oe wiper 
Tete: The Mallyan Spout Hotel, Goathland. Yorkshie 

arifi with pleasure f F 
pf rom mine hosts. Mr. and Mrs. KJ 


*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE. Cy Gue 
( I received for one or two weeks manta. 
OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND 
I Douglas and Mr : Lord 


Ivor Casson, Directo: 

u + rs of rm 
Allan & Sons (Travel), Ltd., thank client Shee 
guiries which have been deali with. Oth : 
"7 ' “ ers 

Winter Holidays are advised to book early ree 
organise holiday arrangements in other countries 4, 
Service tor passports and visas. HENRY ALLAN | 

. oF | > p LAN = 
TRAVEL Service. 168, Regent Street, London, W Penson 
Regent 3278/9) : 


| EWQUAY—CLIFFDENE 


8 for their en 


Q HOTEL.—vVa 

| Winter Residents in a warm, well appointed Ty - 
H. & C. in all bedrooms, central heating Inclusive Pn 
from 4} gns. per week. Telephone 3094. — 


TORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hote! 
+ Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Mem an 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm, Comfortable beds Fulh 
licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. Tel. Otterham Station ~~ 


yOST WAR FATIGUE.—Particulars regarding Traininy 
in Relaxation, combined with a rest in beautiful ond 
peaceful surroundings within easy reach London can be 
had from SecrEtTARY, Langley Rise, King’s Langley ' 


PRIVATE Guest House. Comfortable. 
Cork City, has autumn-winter vacancies, 
terms.—Box 704. 
wT PETERS COURT, Burgess Hill, Sussex, Prepani 
, tory School for Boys has now reopened, F 
particulars can be obtained from the HEADMasTER, 2g 


Q WITZERLAND.—Miss OPPENHEIM arranges partie: 
, for winter or summer at moderate all-in rates. Childrer 
over 14. Also independent parties 
Reading 
Wee RESTAURANT AND CAFE CoN. 
TINENTALE—20, GRANVILLE PLace, Orchag 
Srreet, W.1. Tel. Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon ti 
10 p.m. Lunches, Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No Hous 
charges. Excellent continental cuisine and Patisserie from 
own bakery. Tables bookable for dinners. 


\ TINTER SPORTS.—Book now. Frequent escorted 
departures Switzerland. Polytechnic Grindelwald 


eight Miles 
Reasonable 


Enquiries, Checkendon, 


chalets open. 17 days from £28. 9. 6. Second class trave, 
Write P.T.A. (3llc), Regent Street, London, W 
Mayfair 8100. 


\ TINTER SPORTS, 2 weeks Glacier Ski-ing. Boot 
now. (Motoring Tours in preparation). Lasmqy 
Tours Lrtp., 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.Ws 


Tel. Maida Vale 4321. 


\ TINTER WARMTH and the acme of comfor 
Central heating and great log fires in lounges 
Electric fires, hot and cold basins and snugly beds with 
interior sprung mattresses in all bedrooms. 
furnished and excellent food, with willing and happy 
service. For those guests who desire to spend the winte 
(from November Ist to Easter) at special terms, a fev 
double rooms will be reserved. This 15th century 
Manor is one of the most attractive Hotels in England— 
with an acre of lovely garden. Unsurpassed for those wh 
delight in peaceful, cultured surroundings. MANOR 
HOUSE HOTEL, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. Second 
stop on Main Line by the 4.45 from Paddington. A dry. 
equable climate. Phone or wire Moreton-in-Marsh 101 





“CONCERTS 


TATASHA LITVIN. PIANO RECITAL 
WIGMORE HALL, MON., NOVEMBER 4, at? 
Pasties be C GaERSE .0.0.0..cccccccccce Bach 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 110... . Beethoven 
Four Impromptus, Op. 90 ............... «eee Schubert 
Works by Gabriel Faure, Liszt. 
Tickets: 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 3/-, at Hall and 
IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. Wel. 8418. 


1EORGE CHAVCHAVADZE. 
( Re-appearance with the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
SATURDAY, NOV. 9th, at 3. 
Piano Concerto in A minor .......... 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G major . 
Piano Concerto in A minor .................esesesesseeee - 
Conductor: Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT. 


















important Constable discovery and paintings by WESTWARD HO! THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL 
Hogarth, Corot, Crome, Vuillard, Canaletto, Monet, A golfing holiday in N. Devon. Constant hot water, Tickets: 10/6, 7/6, 6/-, 4/-, 3/-, at Hall (Ken. 8212 
Sickert, etc. Daily 9.30 to 6. Sats.. 9.30 to 1—31 Bruton good food. 200 yards frem first tee. Ph.: Northam 288 Chappell’s (May. 7600), usual agents and 
Street. W.1 IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. Wel. 8418 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTD., 


Portugal St., W.C.2, and 


Ningsway, 


Published by Tne Spectator, LTp., at 


its offices, 99 Gower 


ot.. 







London, W.C.1.—Frida November 1, 1946. 
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